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Fo: the. R KANGKR.. 


KR & Qcebalds, ar the Bears: 
tainment only for the Rabble: 
And, ſhould I ſpend my tame in 
wrangling, ſcratching, pulling 
by the bair, and ſuch like; the 


Reader would have good rea- 


ſon to think himſelf but rudely 


treated. I ſhall therefore ( af- 


ter I have a little careſs d my 


good Friend, and old Acquain- 


tance, T he Obſerver_) enquire 
mo»the nature f Muck, 
Ht 


that we may a little diſcern 


' what commerce it maintains 


A 2 » betwixt 


tl, Gi 
_ its They and Pra- 


Fice; and if we can obtain 
them both to vote mm favour 
f Our WW, theſis, we ſhall 
ave juſt Encouragement to 


engage ge the ObjeTions. 


TO 


ba3 
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To the Eminent and Learned 
Dr. Jonn Waruis, 
Savilian Profeſſor .of Geo- 
metry i the Univerſity of 
Oxford. 


$1R, 


Aving in a Letter (of Feb. 7.) 

raged your A apt ang 
| of my Eſſay, whom, 
__ yy on able to 

jadg, whether it was agreeable to the 
true nature of Muſick) I was not much 
follicitous what the leſs-learned part 
of the world thought concerning it. 
But then, that Learned as well as 
Royal Society, having in their Tran- 
ſaQions ( publiſhed Feby. 167; N.80) 
upon their Judgments recommended 
it to publique praQiſe ; I muſt con- 
feſs-it was more than I expected, to be 
now ſo killingly convinced, and ut- 
AY terly 


(2) 
terly deſtroyed by one ſingle, though 
he was a very grand Obſerver. 

And indeed, Sir, what ruin may I 
not expect from ſuch a formidable En- 
countexer? who, when'lhoap'd to have 
obtain'd a little reſpe&t by profeſling 
my 1elf Graduate oft one of 'the molt 
Noble Univerſities in the World, at 
one puff ( Obſerve p. 33.) turns me 
into a Jack: an-dpes, and all thoſe vene- 
rable Anceſtors we ſtudy, into yreat 
Bears. 

Now, Sir, for my part, I had never 
skill enough in my life, to take a Man 
in pieces, and make him up into a 
Monkey : Wherefore I muſt ſtand ſta- 
Ting and gazing upon my Antagonilt 
as 'the Gigantick-Champion of Mu- 
ſick 5 to which purpoſe, he is pleaſed 
(P. 30. ) to call himſelf the great Go- 
liab; and his ſmall Adverſary, lzttle 
David; though before that (Pp. 9.) it 
lay in his way to call me Hercnles : 
And ſo powerful he is, Sir, in this 
juggle of converting, that I amconfi- 
dent, at the ſame time he 1s able to 
turn me into a Afoyſe, and an Ele- 
phant. | 

Well, there are no hopes, but we 
muſt be undone ; for we may pretend 
| and 


[3] 
and expe& what we will; 'tis impoſſi 
bte- there ſhould be any dealing with» 
or refiftance made againſt ſuch a migh- 
ty man as this. Wherefore I am refol- 
ved hambly to _— and entreat all 
manner of men to believe, That I am 
and do whatever he would have me; 
for there is nothing in the world does 
ſo ſpoil an ingenious jeſt, as for ſome 
filly people to get a whimſey 1n their 
heads, That I amof a ſober conver- 
ſation : Whereas if they will but be 
fo kind to their own diverfion, as to 
grant me a Soft and a Cox-comb, then 
would they ſet Ralpho's Lice and Mag- 
ots « wrigling, p, 5. Then we ſhould 
ave Burleſque upon Poetry, and Ver- 
ſes upon Burleſque; and that fo vio- 
lently, that if no body will beſtow 
printing them, hel print them himſelf; 
if no body thinks them worth anſwer. 
ing, he'l anſwer them himſelf: ſo very 


 _ careful he is for the recreation of 


mankind. 

But, Sir, I muſt remember you of 
one thing, That when I was ſuppoſing 
my ſelf, I was willing to ſuppoſe my 
ſelf one of the leaſt things I could ſup- 
Ws. ſelf; that when this huge De- 

royer came, I might creep into an 
A 4 Augur- 


; 
' 


£43 
Augur-hole, or behind the Wanſcot 5 
but I was afraid even to do that too. 
for if you obſerv'd how archly he, 
tranſpoles and perverts my words, 
(p.3.)you would take him for a living 
Monſe-trap- 

However, having timely apprehen- 
ſions of his coming, I was not out of 
all hopes to eſcape, did there not go 
before him a terrible fellow in Buff, 
an Epigrammatical Pqetaſter; this man, 
Sir, ( one would think ) dealt only 
with Pen, Ink, and Paper 3 but alas! 
he was arm'd with all the Inſtruggents 
of Cruelty ; and heated with ſuch an 
implacable Malice, that he ſcatences 
me; firſt, To have my Hide taw'd till 
It was tender; then to have the fore- 
ſaid intimate Garment, my Skin, to 
be fley'd off whilſt 1 yet remain'd 
alive : nay further, could he have got 
a Rime for defun ( which it ſeems 
was the word he deſigned ) I mult alfa 
have been eaten alive with Pepper 
and Salt, three days after I had been 
defun@. 

But *twas well for us, his Pegaſus was 
jaded; and fo, farewel him. Next 
comes the 0bſerver himſclt, whole re- 
{arques were fitter-to be cantemn'd 

OT” | | than 


[5] 

than taken notice of 3 yet their Author 
being of fo great fame and employ- 
ment,[ ſhall ſtri&ly examine eachPage; 
which trouble I am the more willing 
to undergo; becauſe after this 0bſerver 

I ſuppoſe none will dare to make Ob- 
ſervations; there being few men of 
greater Skill, of greater Malice, 
nOnRE, 

Obſerv. p, 1. The Eſſay 1s, at firſt 
daſh, found abuſive, falſe, inſignificant, 
comtradiGory, and (in ſome parts ) im- 
poſſible 5 which to ſave himſelf the la- 
bour of proving, he ſuppoſes; and ac- 
cordingly to ſave our ſelves the la- 
bour of diſproving, we ſuppole is not; 
and fo far we are even. 

But indeed, *tis no great matter 
which is true; for the buſineſs does 
not lye in pro & con, but the way of 
propounding. He has ( faith the 06- 
ſerver) been liberal to evince the intri- 
cate and difficult way of your proceed- 
ing, by an Experiment of his. 

Now, Sir, there is no ſuch rugged 
uncompliant way of evincing, as that 
of Experiment ; for thereby things 
will obſtinately appear juſt as they are. 
And of all other Experiments, thoſe 
of Arithmetick have leſt of cozgt in 
them. Ha 


[5] 

Ha Sauſebox ! Dare you prove, that 
we require 81 different alterations 
(Effay p- 33+) ? Now, Sir, theſe Num- 
bers are ſo croſs-grain'd, that all the 
Money and Intereſt in the world could 
not bribe: 9 times 9 to be 79, they 
will make 81. And no Muſician can de- 
ny, but that-there may be 9 Cliffs, and 
that every Cliff ſets all the Notes be- 
longing to it in different places, which 
muſt at the leaſt be more than Nine. 
(For though '& of the Baſe, and one G 
upon the Treble, both ſtand upon the 
tower linez yet [ am confident, he fo 
far abominares'my Oftaves, that he 
will ſcorn to fave Nine by that ſhift ), 
So that proving them to make 81 al- 
rerations of the Notes, and my Notes 
always to ſtand in the fame place, this 
is the abuſtve rugged way. 

Whereas the ſmooth taking way had 
been to have imvited our angry Ob- 
ſerver to the Tavern , fill'd his belly 
with a good Fiſh-dinner,/and made it 
ſwim agen; then might a man have 
drawn torth an Hypotheſis with accep- 
tance; if ſo be one had been cautious 
all the while to have acknowledged 
that the old way was rare , conveni- 
ent, and indeed belt ; but it would be 
an 


5 S 
an infinite Kindneſs and obligation if 
they would praftiſe a new one 3 which 
the worſe it was, the greater kindneſs 
it would be to accept it. And this bad 
been the modeſft- way. 

But now, Sir, you know it is ti& 
way of us ſpeculative people, if we 
. can but once demonſtrate a thing to 
be calie and plain, we uſe to accept it 
without further charges of entertain- 
ment, And if this wor't agree with 
the practical,then without doubt there 
js ſomething more in it than we know 
of , and muſt be put among thoſe 
things which are good in ſpeculation, 
but not profitable to praiſe. 

And now , Sir, leſt my Reader 
ſhould be a little drowſie, you muſt 
give me leave to change the mood, 
and be more pleaſant upon this ſubject 
of recreation. 

P. 2. Do but turn over the leaf, 
and you will find me indebted to the 
Obſerver for a Tale ; and indeed, Sir, 
I was never ſo indebted to any man in 
my life, for he hath deſcribed himſelf 
to be an arrant fool, out of good will 
to preyent all venterſome young men 
from being the like. 

There he ſtands like a frightful 

Scare- 


[9] 
Scare-crow ſtuffed with ſtraw, anold 
Hat, and a Muckinger, holding forth 
his arms 3 See here young men ! When 
I was 4 School-boy, &c. then was I Lu+ 
cifer-like ; which ſome wicked people 
&y, was as proud and falſe as the De- 
vil; but 1 don't believe that was his 
own meaning of it in this place,though 
afterwards he tells us plainly, He was 
wiſe in his own eyes 5 that there was 
avore hoper of a fool than of him. 
Sir, one would long to be acquainted 
with the obſerver, to know. what kind 
of man ſuch an il/-begww boy hath 
made. But whatſoever he is, we thank 
him for his good advice, though we 
cannot admit the force of his Argu- 
| ment, That if he was a fool when he 
Was 4 young man, therefore all other 
young men muſt be ſo too. Which 1s all 
the pertinent applicatian I can de- 
v iſe 

P. 3. And now ourerrant Obſerver 
promiſes, To keep within com- 
paſsz where ( having juſt finiſhed his 
own Characer and Education ) he is 
pleaſed to inſert mine: Which I will 
not examine, -becauſe I have already 
profefled my ſelf to be, and do,what- 


ſoever he ſays, except in the buſt- 
neſs 


(9) 
neſs of my forlotn F/ay. 

| muſt acquaine you , Sir, That it 
happened amongſt the happenings of 
my life, to have to do with this 0b- | 


ſerver, wherein I did my do, civil 
and kindly (as he himſelf confeſles, 


Lin. 17.) and ſeveral others alſo, were 
the favours he received from our Fa- 
mily, which be promiſes (and we have 
experienc'd 1n theſe Obſervations) el- 
ways to acknowledg. Andindeed, ſuch 
kind inclinations are as natural to him, 
as 'tis for a ſtone to tend towards its 
center. For how can a ſweet Muſical 
Ingenuity, be any way tainted with 
the leaſt Rudeneſs or Ingratitude? 
Eſpecially being terrified in the days 
of School-boy, with that dreadful A- 
pothegm of Zycoſtbenes, Si ingratum 
dixeris, omnia dixeris. 

But | did that which was able to 
cancel all Obligations. Pity ! ah pity, 
Sir, the common fate of Scholars, 
who are all poſleſſed with one incu- 
rable madneſs, To be ever enquiring 
into the reaſons and nature of things; 
Hence came the cauſe of my prefent 
ruin! My canting Queſtions, and my 
wiblings after Solutions, And here, Sir, 
I am reſolved to lay you ſomething in 

the 
- 
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the blame: for it was yow that ſpoil'd 
me, by letting me know, That the ſa- 
tisfation an Octave created, did pro- 
ceed from anexaCt duple-proportion, 
which it ever obſerved, with ſome o- 
ther ſuch like heatheniſh things, And 
this, by my-reading, got ſuch poſleſli- 
on of my Pericraninm, as. you; can 
ſcarce imagine. Jy 

Particularly, when I was: a young 
trader in Philoſopby ,. Father Galtre- 
chixs told me in the firſt Chapter of 
his Muſical Inſtitutions out of old Boe» 
tize and Ptolomy, Qnod, voces in Muſs» 
ca meque plures neque panciores eſſe pdjs 
ſunt, quam ſeptem, (i. e,) there could 
be neither more nor leſs. than feven 
Voices, which are the ſeven intervals 
included in eight Notes, 

Not that Seven were allthe variety 
the Ancients had: for Ariſtoxenus, 
who was Contemporary with Alexan- 
der the Great, and Scholar to Ariftotle, 
tells us in his firſt Book, p. 20» Edit. Af. 
Meibomii, Sidenua wiyicor, xd] Thr udNigar 
xytow, Tiy]s Dit Tis drfpore paris yooulrle, 
&% Td dd Tir]s, x 73 dis Jud Tao9r. TI hat 
the Notes then ia uſe, eſpecially for 
humane voice, reach'd two Eights and 
a Fifth 53 which (not counting the 

Fifth 
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Fifth incluſively ) is juſt ewenty Notes, 
the compals of our modern ſcale from 
Gamut to Ela. 

But then this vile Ariſoxenss did ſo 
confirm me in my beloved Ofctaves(the 
ſame page.) where be thinks that Notes 
might upon their account proceed ed 
infizitum, that | bave ever lince doted 
upon them. idr)& Triduire TvpSeire Iia- 
ins It to pda ofa tow ah 
* on fvai Tl whyirer Hidenya, That an 


Ocave was of fuch an incomparable 

nature, as if you added a greater, 
or leſs, or equal conſonant to it, it 
would ſtill be Conſonant , which he 
thought would hold to infinitez but 
will not come to paſs ſo much as in two 
Fifths ( where the preſent diviſion of 
Clitis is) or any other conſonants of 
the ſame kind, which being added to- 
/ gether,make a moſt unplealing diſcord, 

Theſe Learned men, Sir, were thoſe 
Midſummer-Moows which influenc'd my 
brains tothink an Oftave to be a com- 
pleat Cycleof Muſick; which, in the 
greateſt compaſs, ſtil} enjoyed it ſelf 
in one and the ſame Oeconomy. And 
this, Sir, makes me ſtill ſo mad as to 
think, that though my new Scale doth 
divide it ſelf at every Ottave, p. 11. 


et 


(123 
yet it does not divide confuſedly, or 
Tinker-like, inſtead of mending one hole, 
make two. 

But, Sir, theſe uncontroulable Pro- 
verbs are able to undo any man living. 
And then for his Poetry, he is altoge- 
ther as invincible. From whence you 
ſee my miſery in dealing with this man 
of Proverbs! And for Burleſque,ifnot 
Twin to Hadibrgs, yet certainly he is 
his own younger brother. But F omit 
_ theſe Titles, as (perhaps) only my own 

private Sentiments, = 

Come therefore ( as 7. Philips calls 
thee), Come thou Apollo, thoy enef « 
Swn-Tavern z come and behold the an- 
nual circuit of thy rival Lumioary 5 fee 
the like circulation of the imitating 


blood. 
[ Here inſert the Diagram] 


Or like a Bowl, or like a Wheel, 
Or like the Damask: Roſe you ſee. 


Fye upon it ! Obſerver, 1 believe 
thou obſerveſt, that they will not 
Rime, which isthe only thing neceſlary 
to Verſes. Therefore ( good Hudibras 
give me leave to retreat to Proſe, + 


And © 


en - ———_ 
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C137] 
And here I intend to give an ac- 
count of this Whirlegig, becauſe I 
think it does ſumething turn and hindg 
Speculative and Practical Knowledg 
together : ſo that we will alittle look 
into the grounds of Muſick, and ſteer 
our courſe accordingly. 

Mr. - Morley ( otherwiſe than the 
Ancients did) in his Introdudion, p 3. 
inſtructs his Scholar Philomathes, That 
there were in Muſick but ſix Notes, 
which are called by thoſe ſeveral names, 
Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol La, (And why but 
Six, I leave the Obſerver to vindicate.) 
Now He. and their Nomenclator Guido, 
being both ina miſtake tor that, have 
(as Game think) cauſed a great deal of 
confuſion, by direftiong men to follow 
that in pradtiſe, which ſtands upon a 
falſe foundation, even agaialt the very 
nature of the thing. 

Thus they begin at every Tetra- 
chord, and ſo march up to the Hexa- 
chord, and then down to the Tetra- 
* chord again; whereas the bulinefs is 
not done by Fourths and Sixths, bur 
by a circulating Octave, 

Which they were ſomething ſenſible 
of; and therefore, after the two brit 
Tetrachords, began Ut again at the 

B next 
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next Note; that every Oftave-Note 
might have the ſame denomination 
as well by its Syllable, as its Capital 
Letter. 

And this the Obſerver is ſo exceed- 
ingly angry at (becauſe I take ſome 
advantage thereby to plead for my 
Octaves; and therefore ſeem to have 
ſome reaſon, why men ſhould involve 
themſelves in my perplexities, as he 
ſays f 27 ) that be thinks it rational, 
for the future, to take the Alphabet end- 
wiſe, evento W.X.T, Z ; though he add 
four more Notes to the Scale above 
Ela. , 

But 'tis well for me, All men are not 
ſo ſpiteful: Forreigners, who retain 
Ut and Re, have generally added the 
ſeventh Monoſyllable Bi; and there- 
fore I doubt are ſomething gailty of 
circulation, which is thereby brought 
to paſs atievery Octave. 

But our own Countrey-men have 
much out-done a]] the Muſicians in the 
world. not only by purſuing the fame 
circulation, but in ſo ordering the Mo- 
noſyllables,that theſame ſhould always 
lignifie an interval of the ſame pro- 
portion. - 

W hich, Sir, was firſt taken STONE 

bi 
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[15] 
by your ſelf, in your moſt ingenious 
Letter of March 20 166}, to the R. 
Society, repreſenting Mulical Harmony 
to the eye, in one of Mr. Henry Laws 
his airs, rendred in Parabelograms, 

If you pleaſe to review my #hirle- 
gig, you will find in what order thoſe 
Monoſylables circulate, and how each 
of them is aſſigned to its own propor- 
tion: thus to bid one fing from the 
precedent Note to Sol, is as much as to 
lay, Sing an interval, whoſe two terms 


are in the proportion? , and after the 
16 


lame manner to Le= toFa =>, which 


being repeated , the odd Note Af# 4 
comes and compleats the Octave; and 
this was the Note (though in another 
name ) which"our good friend Mr. 
Guido, after he had added together a 
couple of Tetrechords, wanted to com- 
pleat his Octave. 

Now the Rations of any of thoſe 
numbers being continued , return the 
proportion of the Conſonant required 
to be conſtituted by them: Thus 
7X 5 the ſum 2:4 which isa Pradti- 
cal Third major; three Notes inclu- 
ding the two intervals, Sol, Ls 3 and 
If all ſeven were continued , the ag- 

B 2 gregate 
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gregate would be a du- 


ple proportion. 
I hi» Account will beexa@ for any 
intermediate Concord; but that 


— > '* will not conſtitute a true Hemi- 
ditonws, as 1s d:monſtrated by R. Des 
Cartes in his Muſical Compendium, p.32. 
where he gives an account of that 
+ious which will accordingly happen, 
_ and is moſt clearly explain'd by that 

truly Noble Perſon of Honour it his 
Animadverſlions upon him, p.76. From 
whence it comes to pals, as alſo from 
the difference of the major and minor 
Tones. that Practical Muſicians tune 
ſome Notes bearing, that there may be 
a common reſpeCt and intercourſe from 
any one term of the Mulick, to ano- 
ther. So that we have in that compleat 
Cycle of an Octave, the Mathematical 
proportions united to the PraQtical 


Notes. always ſignitying 


Sol La Mi Fa Sol La Fa, Kc. 
a9 95 9-20-26 
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Which do run round, and will run 
round 
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round ( in ſpite of any man's teeth ) 
according to the foreſaid deteſtable 
circulation ; and this we may call ne: 
ming the Notes according to their. pro- 

ortions 

Bur the Notes are alſo allotted to 
ſo many Letters of the Alphabet, to 
ſhew the order of their proceffion in 
the Septenary, and the diſtance of one 
Note from another, that is more than 
a ſingle Interval; for trom Sol to Sol, 
win, © either a fourth or a fifth: wher- 
fore the Alphabetical Letters make 
the diſtintion. from Sol 1n G, to Sol in 
D, a fifth; from Sol ia D toSol in G, 
a fourth. 

And for this purpoſe the Letters in 
the Circle are afligned tothe Monoſyl- 
lables of proportion; which we nave 
in the Diagram conveyed to the Lines 
and Spaces, and rendred in practical 
Notes, in their moſt natural poſture; 
the half-Notes being poſlcfled of thoſe 
Letters, which may properly be called 
their own homes. 

Thus they are all poſle{led of their 
own lines and ſpaces ; and, if we can 
but withſtand the turious Invaſicns of 
our Adverſary , ſhall never change 
their habitations. 

B 3 And 
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And now, Sir, I can't tel] what to 
think is become of my Obſerver all 
this while ; either he is fallen aſleep by 
reaſon of theſe drowlie Mathematicks, 
or elſe he is ſtamping and ſtaring that 
ever ſuch things as theſe ſhould be com- 
mitted in the tace of the Sun it ſelf; 
and, indeed I ſhould hardly have ven- 
tur'd it, had it not been Jately report- 
ed, That the Sun appear'd with a Cir- 
cle about. it, perbaps in our defence a- 
gainſt this ApoVo, its new Corrival. 
From whence | take courage tolay, | 
That this Circle doth beſt demonſtrate 
the nature of the Diatonick-Scale, ex- 
hibits to the eye its halt-Notes, and | 
ſhews that two whole ones ſtand be- 
twixt them on one (ide, and three on 
the other, which is a Tritogss 5 and the 
former Semicircle ( which conbilted of 
two whole, and two balf-Notes ) a $e- 
midiapemte. Theſe being added toge- 


ther, conſtitute an Octave, as their Rar 
tions allo do: 
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And were it not, Sir, for making my 

Oppoſer (tark mad with this canting- 

Plulolophy, I would feparate the Mar- 


gia 
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gin of the Circle frum its Radii, and 
by the circular motion thereot demon» 
ſtrate, 

1.. Which are the proper aſlign- 
ments of all regular Flats and Sharps 
in any poſition of As ? 

2. Why Mi keeps that order, to be 
firſt in B, next in E, 4, D &c. And 
why if there be but one regular ſharp, 
M4 is there ſituated, and in what order 
all the reſt ? 

3. To tranſpoſe a Leflon from any 
Key given, toany Key required ; and 
ſhew which muſt be the Sharps and 
Flats in that Key? 

4. For accommodation, to bring 
any Key filled with what regular Sharps 
and Flats ſoever, into ſome Key where 
all the Nates are natural. 

Which thing, though long cuſtom, 
and a laborious computation , have 
made ſome men perfect in; yet even 
to ſeveral expert Maſters it has been 
a very pleaſant ſpeculation to behold 
thoſe numerous Rules which a deep 
experience had wrought into their 
judgments, now ( by one turn of the 
Circle ) clearly repreſented to their 
eye, with all the Reaſons and Order 
of the Diatonick Scale. 
| B 4 But 
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But theſe Phenomena requiring a. 
movable Inſtrument more than a Dia. 
gram, 1 cannot here any turther proſe- 
cutethem, only afluring the Reader, 
That I am very ready to communi- 
cate this or any other ſmall] knowledg 
I have pick'd vp, to any ingenious per- 
UN. 

I ſhall only add this one Corolary; 
That fince in natural Keys we may have 
all the variety of Thirds, and Sixths, 
and Sevenths, or what ever elſe a Com- 
poſer can either delire or invent with 
all his regular Flats and Sharps ; how 
bappy would it be for the eaſe of 
Muſick, and the. exaftneſs of Tuning, 
1t the ſame proportions were ever 
fixed to the ſame places of the Sep- 
tenary, #. e. Mi always 1n B. 

I know the preſent Make and Com- 
paſs of Inſtruments. won't kindly com- 
ply with this Propoſal; but ſurely, 
'twere well worth the while for In- 
ſtruments to be contriv'd accordingly, 
both for the excellency of Muſick, 
znd advantage of 1's attainment. 

For whereas the Keys of an Herpſs- 
chord are now tuned in a common dilu- 
red proportion, they miy hereby be 
maCe capable of the moſt accurate ex- 
F actneſs; 
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aQneſs; and though a vulgar car may . 
not be able to judg the difference be- 
tween a Greater or Leſſer Tone; a 


true leſſer Third conſiſting of 288 
or afalſe one of - x yet there will 


be a diſlatisfaftion, though it be not 
evident in what particular to com- 
plain, as Practical Muficians have ex- 
perience when they play a Leſſon in 
a forc'd unnatural Key ; which is the 
ſame thing as it the Iaſtrument were 
out of tune. 

The eye is pleaſed with a concur- 
rence of proportions, the natural caſt- 
ing of a ſhade, and the exaftneſs of 
ſome Oriental Colours, whoſe juſt li- 
mits it can neither diſtinguiſh nor de- 
termine, but only ſatisfie it ſelf in that 
whole accurate heap of enjoyment. It 
may not be able to deſcry every dif- 
ordered Atome, or give an account of 
each little unplealing ſpotz yet will it 
bave an averſion for that ſoil'd impu- 
rity which is thereby cauſed. 

Thus thoſe little inharmonical re- 
lations only in general offend the ear, 
and make a kind of unaccountable 
reſentment; but if remedied by an 
accurate tuning, which the ſtability of 
pro- 
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proportions would produce, we might 
juſtly expe&t more powerful charms 
from the more exa(ft harmony. Since 
therefore Mulick conſiſts in Proporti- 
ons, and *tis by them alone that it has 
an influence upon the ſoul; I reckon 
it a moſt ſure conſequence, That by 
how much the more accurate thoſe Pro- 
portions are , the ſironger muſt their 
infivence be. 

Bur this is only to join Madnefs to 
Phrenfie: What, add Whimſey to 
Whirlegie ! | am guilty; and it the 
Obſerver will but forgive me this one 
digreſlion, I will pardon him every 
thing that ever he did in his life, or 
ever ſhall do, or any of his poſterity, 
an hundred years atter his death, 

Nay further, I will give him leave 
at preſent to eaſe his ſtomach with one 
Objection. 


Obj. To what purpoſe are all theſe 
Mathematical:Contrivances ? Will they 
teach a wan to make Air, or maintain 
the point of « Canon # 


Anſ. We are not now diſcourſing 
the power of Phanſie, or how far it 
is capable of diretionz which with- 

: out 
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out doubt ought to be very much left 
at liberty to the excellent Maſters of 
it ; but bere we conlider the true rea- 
ſoo and ſcientifical foundation accoxy 
ding to which we ought to proceed. 

And truly this is the very, Objegj- 
on I always expected for qur 0bjer- 
ver neither underſtands nor loves theſe 
things, any more than a Horſe does 
Nwutmegs ( You ee, Sir, how he has 
infected me with an ugly Proverb ) 
But though this be his humour, yer 
there are a great many inquiſitive and 
( as ſome ſay ) ingenious people, who 
deljre to know the watwre and reaſon 
of Muſick, the Proportions wherein 
it conliſts, and the Arithmetical Lays 
which it obſerves. 

Theſe admire the glorious order af 
its compolure, and the infinite-wiſdam 
of him that created it in fo great Pro- 
portion: To what other purpoſe does 
the Aftronemer conlider the Heavenly 
Revolutions, and the exact courſes of 
thoſe bright Luminaries? After all his 
ſtudy, he cannot ſtop the courſe of the 
Sun, or add one ſhort day to his fleet- 
Ing years 3 yet he looks not upon his 
time as unprotitably ſpent, though he 
only contemplates, and never puts 


forward 
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forwards ſo far as the compiling of an 
Almanack. 
_ And I know ſeveral learned men 
who value ſuch a Speculative perſon 
far beyond a Practical ColleQor of 
Months and Eclipſes, &&c. who writes 
himſelf +:Xouelis, or a well wiler tothe 
Mathematicks; when perhaps he has 
ſcarce poſitive knowledg enough to 
determine, whether we have always 
the ſame Moon, or eyery Month a new 
one. 

I need not from hence urge, how 
truly noble it would be for a PraQti- 
cal Muſician , to build upon ſuch a 
Scientifical and ſteady foundation : 
nay farther, there is good reaſon to 
think, that it will afterwards be af as 
great advantage, as It is of accom- 
pliſhment to him. 

For the promoting of which pur- 
poſe, 1 ſhould have begun at the very 
divifion of an Oftave, and have given 
the Proportions of leſſer Concords; 
have ſhewn how we came by thoſe aſ- 
ſigned intervals of Notes and half 
Notes; but that our Obſerver is ſo ex- 
ceedingly impatient when he is thus 
tortur'd with Numbers, that he will 
not let me tarry {o long. 


I will 
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] will therefore take for granted, 
that 2 is the Proportion of a Major 
Tone ; becauſe it you divide a ſtring 
into nine equal parts, and ſtop one of . 
them ; the other eight to the ſtring 
open, will (to any Muſiciansear) give 
that ſound which is called a whole 
Note. 

Which is true of all the other In- 
tervals and Concords, thus: If you 
divide a (tring into three equal. partsz 
ſtop one , and the other two, to the 
ſtring open, will be a praQtical Fifthz 
as is more at large exa&tly deſcribed 
by the. acurate Merſexnw , from the 
uſe of an Inſtrument called the Har- 
monical Canon : Libro primo de Inſtru- 
mentis Har. Propoſ.4. as allo by Guido 
himſelf. 

This is evident both tothe Ear and 
Eye, butthen adding all the Intervals 
of the Circle together, they compoſing 
an aggregate of a duple proportion 
(#8 hath been ſaid ) no leſs demon-+ 

rate the juſt aſiignmeot of each of 
their proportions, according to Ma- 
thematical conſideration. 

The proportions of which Notes 
and half- Nores being moſt incom paa- 
bly by Engl: Mulicians diſtinguiſhed 

| by 
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by particular Names, as $f always 4 
Major Tone, Fa an Hemitone, &c. (as 
they are placed in the Cycle of an 
Octave ) and theſe naturally circula- 
ting it a certain order , according as 
they are aſſigned to the firſt ſeven 
Letters of the Alphabet; we may by 
the help of thoſe pointed Segments in 
the Diagram, unite this Speculative to 

out PraGical knowledg. 4 
There I find the Sol, La, &c. the 
Names of the circulating Proportions 
in their Alphabetical order landed 
upon Lines and Spaces; Though ori- 
gitnally Notes were only planted upon 
the Lines, ( az now the Letters of Ta- 
bletxre are) but then the number of 
them did ſo diſtra& the Eye, that it 
was thought convenient every ſpace 
ſhould alſo fignifie the diſtance of a 
Note from the Line either above or 
under it. An account of which we 
have from the moſt excellent Gaſſen- 
dws in his Introdu@ion to the Theory of 
Muſick, Tom. 5. where he tells us, 
that Kircher had found at Meſſare a 
Song deſcribed upon eight Lines ( it 
ſeems they had ſome affefion to an 
Octave _) which were begun with the 

firſt Letters of the Grecian alphabet. 
But 
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But then G#ido compoſing the Scals, 
did upon the torementioned reaſon ſet 
the Notes in ſpace alſo, though even 
then the time was writ ſeparately over 
the head of the Notes, as 1s now in 
Tabletwre and they uſed the Alpha- 
betical Letters, which were fignifica- 
tive of the Notes, inſtead of them, (as 
I have in my Eſay to the Baſe of the 
Lute, for the help of young begin- 
ners ) till about Three hundred years 
ago Jean des Murs of Paris found out 
thoſe Characters which we now uſe to 
expreſs Time and Tune together. 

You may then -pleaſe to look back 
upon the foregoing Diegram, and you 
will find the firſt Note in the loweſt 
of the tour Lines; track him to G, 
which is our terminus 4 quo, from 
whence to the next Note in ſpace, 
( which is united to 4) is the later- 
val Le,or =; from which to theNote 
B transfix'd by the ſecond Line, is the 
odd Interval Mi, or *; and theſe two 
Intervals of the three including-Notes 
G AB, added together, conſtitute in 
their leaſt terms *, the proportion of 
a Greater Practical Third, as your ear 
may experiment if you divide the 
ſtring into five equal parts; ſtop one, 

| and 
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and the other four, to the ſtring open, 
will give the ſound required. 

After which manner you may pro- 


ceed , till you have compleated an ' 


Ottave ; and then the very reaſon and 
nature of the thing will force you to 
circulate, as.my abuſive, impertinent, 
contradiGory, impoſſible Hypotheſis doth 
require; which my Obſerver doth ra- 
ther ſcold at, than either underſtand 
or contute. 

As theſe things are true in Specula- 
tion, fo will every Practical Muſician 
bear witneſs to them , That the fame 
order of diſtances comes about agen at 
every Eight Notes, as 10 a ſuit of Leſ- 
ſons the ages Flats and Sharps are 
always the ſame in every Ottave. 

By which diſcourſe I have not only 
endeavoured to clear my Hypotheſis, 
to vindicate my Reputation for circu- 


lating in an impertizezt OF ave (which, 


let the Obſerver ſay what he will, is the 
very nature of Muſick, both to its di- 
viſion, and the return of the Similar 
Notes into the ſame places) but alſo 
attempted to unite the Theory and 

PraQilſe. 
From whence thoſe honourable 
Servants of His Majeſty would be 
eſteemed 


- 
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eſteemed as truly learned, as they are 
indeed ingenious,in this Science 5 when 
their Judgments are as richly laden 
with the nature and reafons thereof, 
as their Phancies and Inventions are, 
ith the raviſhing pleaſures of its per- 
tormance. | 
'Tis impoſhible to conceive how 
much fo happy an union would con- 
duce both to the glory and advance- 
ment of Mulick, its bonds and fetters 
would be taken off, when the ſerious 
Mathematician could be able to re- 
duce his Speculations to praQtiſe; and 
agen the aery compoler could render 
an account of his charms, in a Mathe- 
matick Theory. 

And now Sir, I find my (elf ſunk 
into the tedious ſtile of my F//ay. But 
that I may a little recover my felt, 
and conſider the ſentiments of my Ob- 
ſerver : If you pleaſe to review the 
North-corner of Magdalen-Colledg- 
Quadrangle, there he ſets hugging 
himſelf and grinning; 1 thought (ſays 
he) how our young man would undo 
himſelf by doting upon his Philoſophy, 
and tyring his Readers with a heavy 
ſtory of Proportions; thele are the ſad 
effefts of Swperparticular and Swper- 
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partient, Whereas,if he had been at all 
acquainted with the winning complai- 
Jane of the Town, he would have en» 
tertain'd ther with Burleſque and In- 
terludes; ſome tickling raillery inter- 
mixe with-a ſly hint, and a long 


- _ Cn ad - 


daſh. - 
This Sir, *I muſt confeſs my ſelf un- 
able to do; and therefore | molt ear- 
neſtiy-entreat'you, -3s you have-any 
kindneſs for me,or defire of your -own } 
| refreſhment to-read over that awakes- 
| ing pedal, that Poetical alarm, to Raipho' | 
P.'4. Ingeniom Ralpho | —— 
And then the > Oblerver's own | 1 
| anſwer to the ſame. 
P.5. Thou ſclf-denying Ordinancer, || | 


| And I am the more earneſtto obtain |} 1 
this requeſt, hoping hereby. abſolutely. | « 
to -allay- the -anger and, vengeance | 
þ wherewith-he is inflamed.  - n 
| For truly, Sir,” if you will believe-'Þ p 
me''(or any 'ftiend pleaſe togask the [JN n 
Obſerver himſelt, he will-gnd)lI never 
in wy life the leaſt diſobliged \my' in» þ 
cens'd Antagoniſt ; but by this one {© 
thirig. ot not ſuffering thoſe Verſes to: If h 
i be printed before my Eſſay. WV 
- Of which uokindnets 1 am now ſo: £1 
| ſcnlible 
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ſenſible , that I am endeavouring all 
the ſatizfaftion I can invent x to which 
purpoſe I would feign perſwade the 
Stationers, to print them before all 
the Books that come out next Term: 
but they grumble at taking up ſo much 
paper. Though I am not out of all 
hopes to have them fer at the begin- 
ning of the Catalogue of Books, becauſe 
A. 4s indifferently ſerve for all ſorts 
of Bocks in all Arts and Sciences. 

And if this won't fatishe him, I be- 
lieve there are few people but will 
think him very unreaſonable: but 
though this may allay him for the fu- 
ture; yet weare (tl engaged in the 
paſt attacks of his fury; eſpecially, 

P.6. Where he would feign per- 
{wade you to believe.,the encouragement 
and reception my Eſlay hath obtair'd, 
proceeded from my diligence to pro- 
mote it 3 and this, Sir, t muſt not dif- 
pute, becauſe | have promiſed to ſub- 
mit to whatſoever he affirms, 

Yet it does fo vex his Spleen, that 
he cannot but immediately vent him- 
ſelf by drolling upon thoſe places of 
his profeſs'd Obligations 3 which, Sir, 
you are well acquainted with, and 
know them to be of ſuch vertue and 

\*-S mo- 
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modeſty, that a perſon of his behavi- 
our muſt needs quit them, as he hath 
lately done. 
And this, Sir, I would by no means 
have written, but to ſhew you,that the 
moſt malicious Page in his Book may 
juſtly fly in his own face. 
However I muſt always admire his 
moſt noble skill in compoſition, which 
almoſt all people have a juſt value and 
eſteem of ; but that he muſt thence 
become fo tyrannical, as to think all 
the Muſick of the Kingdom depends 
upon his pleaſure, and no man may pre- 
tend to be able to write a leſſon, other» 
wiſe than he will permit him, is ſom@» 
thing more than comes to his ſhare 3 
eſpecially ſince there are ſo many in- 
genious Gentlemen of this Profeſſion, 
that never any Prince im the world 
was ſerved with more than his preſent 
Majeſty. 
P.7. It deſerves a ſmile to ſee how 
arrogantly he aſſaults my Publiſher (a 
perſon who for his knowledg and in- 
duſtry in AMſeck deſerved rather his 
encouragement than envy) for com- 
plaining that the ancient and modern 
Authors were obſcure 1n their Mufical 
Writings; ſo that we ovght to believe 
they 
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they were very ecaſlie and plain when 
our Obſerver read them; and we may 
ſafely believe they were: for there 1s 
a crols thing, the reſtraint of Langua- 
ges, that makes us beiieve they may 
have layn abed and (lept all their 
days,for any thing the 0ſerver knows; 
who is capable of reading few more 
than Mr. Morley, Mr. Simpſon;Mr, Gree- 
ting's inſiru@ions for the Flageoles 5 and 
above all, his goad tricad and hirer, 
Mr, John Playford (who fo learnedly 
{tiles himſelt) ge thay 

P.3. Now, Sir, I muſt acquaint you 
that our Obſerver hath two excellent 
Eyes: one toſee things with, that no 
body elſe can ſee; and one, not to fee 
thoſe things which every body elſe 
can ſee. With this later he can look 
upon a printed page, like a piece of 
clean white paper; or elſe the letters 
will appear fo double that he can't 
read one word, 

And with this negative eye he read 
the four firſt pages of my Eſſay, wli-re 
I ſo largely treated of the divine initt- 
tution of Muſick : Which (I ſaid) nee- 
ded nothing elſe, nor could have any 
thing greater to command acceptance, 
than a challenge of its Inſtitution from 
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divine Providence it ſelf, who bad pro- 
vided a peculiar faculty for its reception. 
(Which I fince find the eminent Dr. 
Willis place in ſome peculiar Schema- 
tiſmi of the Cerebellum, Anat. Cer. Cap, 
17.) the early uſe of it in holy Writ by 
Jubal, and that it was a ſecred means 
to allay Sauls evil ſpirit. 

Aftzr all this the Obſerver comes 
blinking with his forefaid eye, and 
admires that, amongſt the many advan- 
tages of Muſick, I ſhould not ſo euch 
as take notice of its divine Uſe,notwith- 
Standing the many commands and ex- 
amples recounted in holy Writ to that 
purpoſe. 

Now, Sir,though he admired at me, 
yet I muſt entreat you not to admire 
at himz for there is a private reaſon 
(which I omit) why the Obſerver did 
not know God, Jabal, and Sawl to be 
Scripture names: And the fame reaſon 
mult deſerve your Charity , when he 
attempts a profane jelt in Scripture- 
pliraſe; becauſe you mult ſuppoſe he 
uid nut know it to be holy Wra. 

Bur this not-ſceing Eye being cloſed, 
he opens his other, which is his lefr 
cyc.and that looks fomething a ſquintz 
Wit tlus he fces ſuch revelations and 
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viſions as never appear'd. This Was but 
one glance,and then he-ſhuts 1t;but pri- 
vately unites | them... both into one, 
which, like Polypherew's,1s placed at the 
very top of, his fore-head. By the 
advantage whereof, 

P.g. He looks beyond Sea, where 
Mulitians have much reſpe@. large re- 
wards, (as no body that I know of 
ever contradifted) and many advan- 
tages toenrich thewſelues(if they pleaſe). 
And at home too.&c. 

I muſt confeſs, Sir, within the narrow 
circuit of my progreſs (as he ſays) I was 
ſcarce ſo much —— with any, 
as the Obſerver himlelf 3 and, I know 
not what was the matter, It never yet 
pleaſed him to purchaſe an Eſtate, 

Thongh I have fiance been acquain- 
ted with ſeveral that live very nobly 
and gentilely upon this Protefſlion; as 
they may well do ſince his preſent 
Majeſty hath augmented the revenue 
to the Gentlemen of his Chappel al- 
moſt double : Yet: this being procui'd 
by one whom our Obſerver envies, and 
hath rail'd at in print; *twas a thing 
that could not poſlibly be ſeen with 
either of his eyes, though it was the 
juſt acknowledgment of his Prince's 
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moſt gracious munificence: 

I muſt here, Sir, moſt humbly en- 
treat your pardon for troubling you 
with theſe late Pages, which are im- 
pertinent to my deſign z and I would 
not have inſerted them, but that I was 
unwilling to leave any one fide unan- 
{wered; as alſo to fatisfie the Reader, 
that what I omit of ſuch f7»f” for the 
future, may as well proceed from his 
ungrounded envy and malice,as what 1 
have at preſent examined, | 

And now. after ſo long an entertain- 
ment of his Wit and Drollery, his Bur- 
leſque and Battery; T he Obſerver comes 
to his bulineſs and preſents you 

P. 10. With the Old Gamnt, Sanca 
Panca's Pudding (as he likens it): and 
truly, Sir, Lam ſo much a Scholar as to 
think it fitter ro be eaten than learn'd 
without Book. 

W hich, it you pleaſe to review ac- 
cording to the Obſerver's own deline- 
ation, more plainly diſcovers in every 
Column that old miltake of making fox 
n-1es to be the compaſs of Muſick as 
alſo the beginning every ſett of Sylla- 
ble: (when my abuſtve Octave did not 
{>01 their ſport) at a Fowrth, which 
Des Curtes at the end of his 6. Chap. 

| Mu. 
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Myuſ. comp. unkindly calls, « certain 
monſter, or deficient, imperfe® produt# 
of an Fight. 

Neither is there any thing'in thoſe 
names to expreſs the true nature of 
Muſick, but the circulation ot the Ca- 
pital Letters, which is the only thing 
the 0bſerver thinks fit to be altered; to 
eſcape all ſufpition of my perplexities. 

| am ure it is falſe in ovr prefent 
practice to ſubſcribe (as he there does 
at the botom of the Scale) B aataralis, 
when A ftands in E le wi, Which 
proceeds from that unnatural deducti- 
on of Six Notes. | 

And that this is an old obſolete mi- 
ſtake,we have the honoured Mr. 8imp- 
ſon of our opinion, Comp. p. 113. For 
that B natwralis, whoſe Ut ſtood inC, 
being diſtinguiſhed from B durals, 
whoſ Utſtood in G, (which is an ex- 
cellent piece of unuſeftul knowledg, 
that I believe few men now trouble 
themſelves with) was called Proper- 
chantsſo that the ſix Notes did not reach 
ſo high, as to touch B either flat or ſharp; 
but in our modern Muſick we acknowledg 
no ſuch thing as Properchant, every Song 
"being of its own nature either flat or 
ſharp, So he. 


Which 
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Which ſhews, if the 0bſerver had 
but any Kind compliance wittr- the 
judgment of him whom he pretends 
to eſteem, that he need not think there 
is ſo 'great vertue in thoſe admirable 
chariing words of the Gamut , which 1 
ſuppoſe produce their cffefts by being 
ſeaPd up, and carried in the pocket ; 
though I would entreat him in his next 
to open them,' and ſhew their operati- 
ons 3 fot 'withont doubt, Sir.he intends 
to do ſomething; | having reſolved in 
his Concluſion, pay, 39. that he will 
vindicate this old Scale, except be meet 
with a better ; (which I am ſure, Sir, 
you know to be impoſlible) ſo long as 
there is any Paper or Iok inthe world; 
nay ſo long as he is able write his own 
Name. | A 

A Champion fo faithful, ſo truſty to 
his cauſe, that I believe all Exrope is 
not able to matcheither his conſtancy 
or valour; a ſubſcription, Sir, worthy 
to be regiſtred in the Chronicles of 
the moſt bloody W arriers.to ſubſcribe 
ones felt fo long as one is able to 
ſubſcribe ones ſelf, Sir, your Servant 
is vaſtly more couragious than barely 
to ſubſcribe anes ſelf, Sir, yours till 
Death. 


Having 
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Having duly admired the Obſerver's 


ſo brave reſolutionsz we next conſider 
the Cliffs, and the Lines upon which 
thoſe powerful words. are placed 3 
concerning which 1 will give you the 
beſt account I can find. 

That becauſe it would be too di- 
ſtracting to the eye , to have always 
before 1t tex or more Lines and ſpaces, 
which the whole Scale did require 
Muficians did by afligning a certain 
Note(which they calPd the Cliff-note) 
to one Line in a Staff, ſhew by conſe- 
quence which five or fix Lines they 
had taken out of the Scale for the uſe 
of that part, wherein they were con- 
cern'd ; which cauſed all thoſe vari- 
ations and difficulties I have complain- 
ed of, and muſt ſtill have been endu- 
red, had there been no remedy 
found. 

But fince *tis the nature of Muſick 
to have a circular as well as progreſ- 
ſove motion, which former doth ſo in- 
fluence all compoſition, that 'tis im- 
poſſible to paſs ſeven Notes without 
conſidering the next ſeven to lie in the 
ſame poſture 3 I thought it would be 
worth my. while (that I might fave fo 
vaſt a trouble) to fix them, according . 


ta - 
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to their own circular nature, always 
in the ſame lines and ſpaces, as you 
may fee in the preceding Diagrams , 
where G returns naturally into the 
lower line, and:the half notes (though 
you do ſuppoſe _—_ flats and 

a 


ſharps) ſtand' in the 
aves. 

And I can at any time take what 
Notes ſoever are uſeful to any part, 
by. thoſe two only Poituleta, which 
you may ſee are agreeable to the na- 
ture of the thingz and in anſiwer to 
the Objections, will be further evi- 
dent. 


me place in all 


mm 
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The Objedions Anſwered. 


Pag.11. Thus having vindicated 
my new Scale for confuſedly dividing it 
ſelf at every OFave 3 | proceed to the 
Obſerver's grand Objection. Of making 
the ſame mote or tone to be in ſeveral 
places at the ſame time; and this is at- 
tended with ſo great a retinue of Ob- 
ſervations, that the Reader may ealily 
perceive, here lies the ſtreſs of the 
 controyerilie ,» and that too in the 06- 
| ſervers 
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ſerver's own opinion 2 immediately 
adding, and from this I make my ex* 
ceptions againſt his whole Book, 

Now, Sir, do I entirely.love the - 
Obſerver , for pointing out this nick- 
ing evidence upon which all our buſt- 
neſs depends : In ſome looſe Writers 
we might have gone hunting and 
hawking, and only found ſome ſcat- 
tering ObjeCtionsz but here my moſt 
kind Antagoniſt hath brought it to 
an head. 

Wherefore ſtand faſt Eſayer ! me- 
thinks I feel thy pillars tremble, and 
the whole fabrick of thy Hypotheſis 
ſhake 3 But Ile pull down the 0bſerwer 
in my ruin, and cruſh him with five 
times the weight of his own Obje- 
Ction. 

That way which requires an abſur- 
dity five times over, is much more. 
to be exploded, than that which re- 
quires it but once. 

But the Obſerver's ol! way does re- 
quire the ſame ( condemning ) ab- 
ſurdity, five times, which the 
Efjayer's new one requires but once: 

Therefore the Obſervers old way ir 
munch more to be exPloded thar 
the E/[ayer's new one, 


T1 
<< 
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The ſecond Propoſition needs only 
to be proved , which is done in this 
following Scheam. 


Now 
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Now with all my power I have en- 
deavoured rightly to underſtand the 
Obſerver's chief ObjeCtion, laid it down 
in his own words; and if he gets any 
thing by it, let him fave his Lapis ca- 
laminaris, and put it in his eye. 

Here I expeted he ſhould have 
quarrel'd me, for placing” G ſol re ut, 
in the line, which he does in ſpace:but 
that appears fo natural in the Diagram, 
and TI had fo pleaded the juſtice of it, 
Eſſay p+ 45. that he takes not the leaſt 
notice of it. 

It he was angry for ſctting the ſame 
G ſol re mnt, in the Leiger ſpace, 
which would naturally fall in the line 3 
he muſt be extraordinarily commended 
for his kindneſs, who out of meer love 
and tenderneſs would not mention one 
tittle of that chief diflike. 

But thoſe Notes upon the Leiger 
lines being exoticks taken in only fir an- 
gerwiſe for their trade, and commerce, 
(asI an{wer'd to this almoſt ſame Ob- 
jection, E/ay p-73-) 1 ſuppoſe he was 
ſatisfied 'twas nat conſiderable. 

And it ſeems more compliant with 
the nature of the thing : for a ſtranger 
to wear an uftuſual Garb in a Foreign 
Country , does not make him leſs 

known 
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known but more expoſes him'to ob- 
ſervation. | 

That we may take things in a little 
more dependant order than he has 
laid them down , I muſt confider bis 
excellent contrivance of a double 
reliſh, as having ſome affinity to the 
grand objetion'; but here our Obſer- 
ver is become inventer , that if he 


cannot find things ridiculous he may 


make ſome. 

P.15. Which, whoſoever reviews 
will without doubt think the Obſerver 
and all the things in the houſe ſtood 
upon their heads, when he fonnd it 
out, but the beſt jeſt is, it poſitively 
contradits, what he ſaid before, fo 
neceſlary is it for every man that 
obſerves truth, to be ever mindful of 
what he hath once ſaidg as the learned 
Lilly of old adviſed. 

For if I do allow G ſol re ut,to fland 
in two places, why doth he not 
write the donble reliſh, as tis in 
the Diagram ? If I do not, then 
what becomes of his grand Objei- 
on which ſuppoſes it. 

P.12,13.,14,16. All that remains 1s 


but a ſmall Pickeroon with two Guns, -_ 


which are ſo far from doing any exe» 
D cution, 


- 
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cution, that they do but more clearly 
diſcover my method to the Readers 
apprehenſions. Theſe I have deſcribed 
as the two only requilites of my Hypo- 
theſis, in the ſecond figure of the 
Diagram ; and are fo far trom being 
ObjeRions as that they appear mo 
natural Conveniencies. 

The firſt, which he mentions, (p 12. 
and 13.), you will find to be accordin 
to the very nature of Mulick ; whic 
baving concluded one Octave, begins 
the next, and continues it in the ſame 
poſture, it did the firſt, Though there 
1s ſo great aſſiſtance given by the 
Leiger lines 3 that as occaſion is given 
but very ſeldom thus to alter the 
Ocave in Vocal Muſick ſo in in- 
ſtrumental, the ORaves ( eſpecially 
upon the Harpſechord) lie lo uniform, 
that 'tis done without any trouble. 

And.as it would be ealle to inſtruct 
a Scholar, that after he has proceeded 
to F inthe fourth, by the notice of a 
new Octave letter, he is to go for- 
wards with the firit line agen, and 
the notes in their ſame former diſtances, 
{ſo this method would be indeed ſcien- 
tifical, and would make him not only 
practiſe according to the right _— 

ut 
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but alſo give him to underſtand the 
true nature of Muſick, which the old 
Scale of Gam-#t did in no wiſe lig- 
nifie, 

The Obſerver hath been pleagd, in 
this tweltth page, to write his Notes 
with two aſcititious lines underneath; 
and he might, if he pleav'd, write them 
with fx: but I never take any more 
liberty to maintain my Notes ha their 
conſtant places, than he requires to 
his alterations, #.e. one line over or 
under the five, when occaſion is. 

It it be requiſite to proceed very 
far into another Octave, :we change 
the letter, and write (that which he 
calls) the new- found reformed way, 
but , according to the Djagram , 
appears to be the moſt eaſte and na- 
tural method of Muſick. 

P. 14, 16. The other reputed dif- 
ficulty, he hath contriv'd a Canon on 
purpoſe to demonſtrate (which is no 
more than | had a particular Cut for to 
explain E//. p.39.)5 and 'tis this, which 
you may lee in the fecond figure of the 
Diagram , thar, it I rife or fall eight 


| Notes, I continue the ſecond Note in 


the ſame place the firlt ſtood, only 
with a different Octave letter. 
D 2 And 
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And what more natural? . than for 
two Octave notes;which are ſo much 
the ſame, and have the ſame equivalent 
reſpeCt toall other Notes, ſhould ſtand 
in the ſame place? And what more 
ealie for the Prafticioner's eye to ap- 
prehend ? Certainly 'tis far more calle 
to be known, when the Octave-Note 
ſtands in the ſame place with the let- 
ter pretixt, than when he muſt count 
three lines, and three ſpaces from the 
firſt note, where (according to the 
Obſerver's way) its-Oftave mult have 
been placed, 

And it he contrive a thouſand Ca- 
n0ns, he can bring me to no other ab- 
ſurdity than theſe two natural requi- 
lites, the conveniency whereof | think 
more ſelf-evident than any thing inthe 
Guidonian Scale, : 

P.27. For the ten laſt pages which 
contained only a Canon to ſhew the ne- 
ceſſity of that, which might better be 
done otherwiſe. The Obſerver may 
nouw be pleaſed once more to obſerve, 
that, As by the Poſiulata in the 
Diagran, we comprehend any part of 
Mulick which can be afligned; fo by 
the aſliſtance which the Leiger-lines 
attord us, it may done without any 

great 
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great incouſtancy to the letters of our 
beloved Ottaves. 

For, we may aſcend fix Notes above 
our Odcave, viz. from F fa xt, to 
D la fol re, and deſcend four from 
Gam ut to double D ſol re, without 
altering the letter 3 as you may ſee 
in the third figure of the Diagram, 
where every five lines are made ca- 
pable of two entire Oftaves. 

That any man may fatisfie himſelf 
(however our obſerver would gull his 
implicite Readers) our Method 1s, not 
only moſt facile, but alfo agreeable to 
Muſick of the greateſt compaſs 3 for 
in the Lute and Organ which' require 
two ſyſtemes of lines, we have before 
us as many lines and ſpaces as will con- 
tain four entire Diapaſons, more notes 
than are in the whole Scale of Gaw- 
alt. 

If he ſtil] grumbles that Scholars 
can'e tell which is a Contratenor, or 
Lower mean, or the like z for them that 
can't underſtand the nature of the 
thing, let there be writ over them, 
This is « Cock,and that is a Bull; which 
I take to be an eaſier remedy thao to 
learn all the variety of old Clitts.. 
And about the confinement}of A4G,with - 
D 3 the 
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the avoiding regular flats and ſharps, [ 
have already delivered my judgment in 
the deſcription of my whirlegig,which 
I (hall not now repeat. 

P. :8. The next thing which he 
confutes, is my argument, for proving 
the hard names ot the Gam ut ulelels, 
viz. that they cannot declare any note 
to be in a different Octave , becauſe 
thoſe names are not different in every 
Ocave. This is falſe (ſaith the 0b/er- 
ver) for the Cliffs and Scale diſtinguiſh 
them, by Capital, Single, and Double 
Nalick Letters. Very good! The Clitts 
diſtinguiſh them, and therefore we 
muſt learn without Book, thoſe names 
which do zot diſtinguiſh them. Sir ,*tis 
as excellently argued.as it the Obſerver 
ſhould prove that all men muſt wear 
difterent ſhoos, becauſe they are di- 
{tinguiſbed by their faces. 

Now to allay my hopes of the leaſt 
ſuccels, he here inlinuates a Queſtion, 
ſo very'profuund and unaccountable, 
That there be many bungry Gapers, wha 
remain ſeekers, and I ((aith he) with 
the The thing is this, that by be- 
ginning my Octave with G, I contra- 
{ict that Claſſical Horn-book he learn'd, 
which began (when he was a School- 

boy 
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boy with great 4. Now Sir, though 
this was haled in , only for an oppor- 
tunity to ſhew his education; : yet 
rather than my worthy neighbour (hall 
ſuffer for his ſuggeſtion of the Dowi- 
nical Letter, I will inſert as much as [ 
know of the matter. 

The reaſon why I began my Octave 
with G, was, becauſe the general pra- 
tice of Mulicians is ſo to do: which 
I profeſs'd never tu contradit, but 
when there were very good advantages 
to be gained thereby. (Efſ. p 41.) eſpe- 
cially mine being a circular way, it 
was no matter where I began, ſo long 
as the letters went round in their own 
order, 

Bue the Original I ſuppoſe was this, 
that Guido in the year 1024. reco- 
vering Mulick out of its dark ruins, 
(which thoſe unhappy times had 
causd) compiPd that Scale which we 
are now diſcourſing about : So that 
the afligament of the Alphabetical 
letters being altogether in his power, 
he began the Tamwt with the firſt great 
letter of his own name, that he might 
perpetuate his memory to poſterity. 

Which(if we confidet the nature of 
the thing) will appear very reaſonablez 
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for though G have the firſt ſound af- 
ſigned to it, yet 4 is the firſt Muſical 
interval 3 there being nothing of Mu- 
ſick, without comparing two ſounds 
together; that G 1s in truth only the 
term from wnich the ſound A ariſes.as 
FtoG, &c. which may be eafily per- 
ceived, by the circle in the Diagram. 
I was once tempted to think, that G 
had been impoſed by the Greeks them- 
ſelves, becauſe of its ſound and figure 
2 which 'tis written; that they haviog 
allign'd the Letters to the Notes; as, 
Cile to the vndln Sxdloev, dapa to the 
TrooheuCaroion, Which was a long-time 
their loweſt note ; did, when the 
added the UntgrpoorauCaroubry, 1mpo 
Tewa to that, becauſe they would not 
alter their former aſlignation. Bue 
then r being the third letter of their 
Alphabet , and not the ſeventh as in 
ours, could no way ſuit the Nature 
and Deſignes of their Muſick. 

P. 29,30. The next bulineſs is to 
ſhew that other deſign of the ram wt 
words (for he ' wit} not now aflert 
them to demonſtrate the place of 346, 
to - which purpoſe | had prov'd chem 
wſ{ufficrent), They confi? of Syllables 
purpoſely choſen as moſi proper for open- 
R's | ing 
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ing the month, and putting forth the 
voice, ec. Though there is nothi 
more known, than that Gwido t 
them accidentally out of the hymn for 
the ſervice of St. John Baptiii: And if 
Dum queant laxis had begun that 
Hymn.then the very Dxm would have 
been that widening Syllable to have 
open'd the mouth for the firſt grave 
tone. 

But to conſider them 3 firſt of all 
comes the incomparable Us; which if I 
try, abruptly forces my tongue againſt 
the roof of my month, (as he deſcribes 
an inconvenient Syllable) but I don't 
know how 'tis with the Obſerver 3 per- 
haps his tongue is hung with the wrong 
fide upward. 

Theſe (Ut and Re) though ſome have 
laid them aſide, yet ſome (lays he) have 
»s8t, But I muſt conteſs, 1 hardly know 
them ufed by any,but the North- Coun- 
try Wagoners,neither dothey uſe them 
as good to put forth their voice, but to 
ſtop their Horſes. 

Foreigners do indeed ſtil} uſe ſome 
fititious words compoſed of them, but 
they are fo ſenſible, how unfit ours are 
for to expreſs the nature of Muſick, 
that they have alter'd the compolure, 
and 
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and writ F wt fa, G re ſol wt, A mi 
Lare, &c, according to Gaſſendws. Mer- 
ſennws, and others. But he ſays, 7t i 
nob the Name, but the Thing he contends 
for; and therefore I would have theſe 
infignificant hard names laid alide,that 
we might the ſooner come to the en- 
joy ment of the thing it ſelf. 

P. 31. Some unknown misfortune 
having ſpoiled our 0bſerver's eyes; He 
is ncw reſolved for the future to be 
guided by his ſceing . feeling, bearing, 
and underſtanding Noſtrils, which is a 
molt excellent expreilioa to diſcover 
a further advancement of his Learn- 
ing ; for had he not been promoted 
frum the torclaid Hornbook to his Ac- 
cidence, he could never have known 
thoſe enlightning Epithets of a Nown 
Swbſt antive. 

And the firſt thing his united Senſes 
and Underſtanding diſcover, is, That 
I begin to learn the Monoſ1lables from 
an Hemitone : Strange / Compoſition be- 
gin or end with half a Baſe / Something 
mult be ſaid, though I have often told 
him, That thoſe Syllables are not 
learn'd for any a:ry pleaſantneſs in 
themſelves, but as Rudiments, where» 
by we may diſtinguiſh Notes and Half 

Notes 
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Nates, both fingle and united, in grea- 
ter Intervals. 

For which purpoſe, there is good 
reaſon to think. they would be the 
more ſerviceable, by how much they 
had the leſs of. airineſs in them ; they 
would thereby lef> affe&t the Fancy, but 
make a much deeper imvref{ion upon 
the Judgment, when thoſe Notes muſt 
be pick'd aut of the Book by the Un- 
derſtanding 3 which if they were pla- 
ced according to his compos'd order, 
would flow forth like ſome common 
Tune from an aery apprehenſion, 

Wherefore it ſeems rational, not 
only to begin at Az or Fa, but at any 
radixs of the Circle , that the voice 
may ſet looſe, and ſing an half Note 
when it pleaſes, with a flat third,'or 
ſharp ſeventh, or whatſoever comes to 
paſs in the Dzatonick Scale : and this 
will ealily be done, it we begin at each 
Note, and ling the Cycle of an OF ave. 

In doing of which, it would be very 
advantagious to ling Fa more broad 
(like the Gerwrans) that it may natural- 
ly form the mouth to a flatter ſound 
than,La, which is compoſed of the 
ſame Vowel, but: is pronounced a 
whole Nate, 


But 
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But all of a ſudden, our Obſerver is 
grown ſo exceeding jovial and merry, 
one would wonder what happy occur- 
rence had fo revived the Cockles of his 
heart ; nay. and leſt the extafie ſhould 
overcome his belief , he ſays, he is as 
Jare on't as two Two-pences make a Groat. 
Well, the joy is this! Madam Mi #s gone 
4 rambling out of her Apartment, and 
tarn'd Qxean. And as ſure as four Two- 
pences make two-Groats, let her ram- 
ble into all the Apartments about 
Town. ſbe ſhall never want a Gentle- 
man-Ulſher ſo long as the Obſerver 
continues able to man her. | 

But hear, O ye Pupils ! I have re- 
ported, you are obliged to learn the 
diſt ances backwards and forwards. 

In this ( the 0bſerver ſays) | am fo 
horribly '\out, that 'tis impoſſible for any 
fleſh to ſing , play , or compoſe without it. 
This 1 faid, and this the Obſerver ſays 
with an impoſlibility it ſhould be o- 
therwiſe : fo that there isno difference 
betwixt us, but only he is refolved 
that I ſhall be horribly out , though | 
ſay the fame thing he does. For with- 
Oat doubt a man muſt be able to count 
his diſtances : but the queſtion here 1s, 
W hich is the moſt difficult or caſte way, 


and 
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and which of theſe two ways istobe 
choſen and uſed. 

P, 32. The Obſerver can no longer 
conceal his reſcntments againſt any 
propagating the knowledg of Mulick; 
and becauſe I have but tranſcribed the 
75 page of Mr. Simpſon's Compendium 
( where he carefully affiſts the Inven- 
tion, and provides againſt the Lapſes 
of young beginners), the 0bſerver 
ſays, I abuſe that perſon whoſe memory 
is preciogs among good and knowing 
men. Whom indeed I greatly honour, 
for that double accompliſhment of his 
exemplary life, as well as excelent hill; 
and know nothing more neceſſary, 
than to commend the former to 
Obſerver's imitation; who would not 
have had him ſtained his credit by in- 
ſ{trudting Novices 3 which was his crime 
to do, and my abule ta take notice 
of. 

However, I ſhall (till dare to aſlert, 
That becauſe the Chords in different 
Cliffs were intricate to diſcern, there- 
fore he interpoſed the Figures 3 which 
are needleſs, according to my contri» 
vanceof Octaves, where all Nates are 
lituated, in all parts, the ſame. 

And though ſome men may, by long 

cultom 
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cuſtom and experience, be excuſed 
from that trouble; yet even their ap- 
prehenfion would be much more quick 
and clear, if they always proceeded 
in the ſame united method. But ſhould 
it not, | have as much as | intended, 
in the place he cites, viz. That it 
would be very advantagious for young 
Compoſers; which is evideat, if it may 
but be granted, That what remains al- 
ways the ſame, is much eaſier to be 
known, than what appears in many 
difterent poſitions; as the Notes do 
according to him, where in every part 
they are different, and have a differ- 
ent Cliff to diſtinguiſh them. And 
this is as much to the purpoſe to per- 
{wade a beginner to learn my way, as 
(to uſe his own comparifon) if a Mo- 
ther ſhould teach her Child, that a 
great black B ſtands for Block-head. 
And fo l leave him and his little four- 
legg'd School-fellow together at their 
Books, one a thumbing, and the other 
a gnawing them. | 

P. 33- At length he comes to conſ1- 
der the applying my E//ay to loſtru- 
mental-Muſick. And here tis worth 
the while to read over the Paragraph, 
that you may ſee how he ogy 

oor 
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foot in his hand, without being able to 
determine which way he ſhould rake. 
Wherefore he once reſolves, That I 
do not underſtand the French Muſick; 
that 1 miſtake their placing G in the 
lower line, which is only for dancing. 
And indeed, it this was not a miltake 
enough to make me ridiculous to the 
whole world, the Obſerver writ his 
Book to little purpoſe. O hold my 
ſides ! That ever tellow ſhould write 
an Eſſay, and miſtake Toes for Fingers! 
Think that intended for the band, 
which was only contriv'd for the Po- 
licy and Government of the foot! 
Certainly never any man, but he whoſe 
brains were ſunk into his heels, would 
ever like this mad dancing method. 
And let this be reſolv'd upon as the 
Anſwer for the Violin, though he 
thinks it fit to (ſtrengthen it with one 
period more ; That though the French 
Muſicians have thus debauch'd their 
treble-Mulick to dancing ( as [| think 
our Obſerver hath done much worſe to 
Ribaldry ); yet all other parts they write 
4s we, andthe reſt of the Muſical world. 
And *twas well tor me this drop'd trom 
him, or elſe he had prov'd my whole 
Invention to have been an hundred 
vears old. Now, 
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Now, Sir, let us careſs the loviag 
kindneſs of our Obſerver, who be- 
thinking the ſtorms and hazards of the 
Sea, will out of his meer goodneſs 
contradi&t himſeif, that he may ſave 
us the labour of a Voyage into 
France. 

F'or that which he juſt now aſlerted 

to be done there only for Dancing, has 
alſo (as he ſays) been done at home by 
Dr. Tavernor and bis Contemporaries,l0 
long ago as the very, very time of Xzng 
Henry the 8th. And Sir, I am apt to 
think, that all thoſe were not Dancing- 
Maſters, and compoſers only for the 
Cat and Fidle. 
Wherefore if this won't do, he will 
revenge himſelf with ſuch a piece of 
ruſty malice, that my reputation muſt 
needs feſter, gangren,and be quite cut 
off after it 3 for he can produce their 
compoſitions with that very individual 
G in the very ſame line, where I would 
make the world believe, I invented 
it. 

And this cannot but pleaſe him, for 
ſo long as an zmpertinext Scholar, a 
ſtarter of queſtions, a nibler at ſolutions, 
did not invent it, *tis no matter who 
did; all's well, and fo well, that I be- 

lieve 
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lieve my Obſerver can for the futyre 
produce ſome compolition in ſome 
Cliff, in ſome King's reign or other,that 
has any letter of his rational Alphabet 
in the loweſt line. 

But how little this is to the purpoſe, 
any one may perceive, who conſiders 
my delign was the perpetual fixing 
the ſame letters always in the ſame 
lines and ſpaces, whatſoever they were, 
though I was more willing to place G 
in the lower line. becauſe it was fo be- 
fore in the Baſe, and conventency had 
perſwaded many to ulc it in the treble. 

So that this 1s the invention | pretend 
to, the dividing of Muſical Orthogra- 
phy into Octaves, (which was betore 
parted into Cliftis of five Notes di- 
{tance) that all the Notes, in all parts, 
may (\tand in the ſame places, to ſave 
the trouble of learning their perplexed 
variations; and to give every Scholar 
a propriety in all ſorts of Mulick, that 
he may play from the writing of any 
inſtrument.as if it were his own; which 
I have experienc'd before ſeveral ju- 
dicious perſons, by playing mutually 
from the ſame common character, 
either upon the Lute or Harpſe- 
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And this very thing which our 06- 


ſerver ſo abominates, I do undertake, 


he ſhall (for one Pint of Wine ) con- 
feſs reaſonable to be done. For if one 
that has always learn'd in G ſol re ut 
Cliff, ſhould beg a diſpenſation to 
tranſcribe ſome of Mr. Playford's Pſalms 
from the unuſual C ſo! fa ut, into his 
own domeſtick G; that reduftion of 
Cliffs ( as they call it), would without 
doubt be granted, upon ſuch a vahua- 
ble conlideration. 

Now all the difference betwixt their 
reducion of Cliffs and my Ellay, 1s, 
That my Notes are always ready redu- 
ced, and found in the ſame order, 
which hey are put to the trouble of 
reducing upon every new occaſion; 
and they grant it to be done, only to 
help the infirmities of Learners, which 
I arrogantly deduce from the Princi- 
ples of Mulick. 

P. 34. Next comes Madam Viol: for 
our Obſerver will needs have her a di- 
ſtreſſed Lady, and proteſles himſelf able 
to play nothing, but Jobr come kiſs me 
now; and it ſhe turn away her head, 
Fortune my foe. For my part, I cannot 
help his inclinations ; If he ſhould tall 
inlove with the top of a Bedftaff;, 'tis 
nothing to me, But 
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But though he 1s not able to enlarge 
his captivated Fancy above thoſe two 
amorous Ayres; yet I know many per- 
ſons of good repurte, that play excel- 
lent ſuits of Leſlons, upon this very 
ſame ridiculous, plaulible, healthy, 
ſickly tuning, as he is pleaſed to put 
a parcel of words and likenefles toge- 
ther. 

And I muſt tel him,that thoſe forefai 
perſons play every ſuit entire of Leſſons 
upon the ſame key (as | ſuppole allo the 
Obſerver does upon every Inſtrument 
but the Viol, where he is put belide his 
byaſs by the coy Lady ) ſo that there 15 
no need of tuning the ſtrings up and 
down, as he would make his Chz/drer 
and Underlirzes believe. 

But O ſad misfortune, in ſo great an 
adventure! The Lady is both pinnion'd 
and fetter'd. Before, ſhe had a fair 1i- 
berty; now, ſhe is confined to One. Jult as 
if ſhe had all on a ſudded married, be- 
come honelt, and ſhut the 0bſerver out 
of doors. O fad misfortune indeed ! 
Heretofore you might play upon all zeys 
alike, (1.e.) well upon none: 'for the 
[trings were all (except one) tungg 
fourths aſunder ; and whenever (truck 
open, made a horrible diſcord and 
E 2 jumble. 
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jumble. Whereas in the Conſort-Lyra 
tuning propos 'd, we have the uſe of 
thoſe two moſt eminent Keys G and Dz 
in the former whereof you may natu- 
rally have a Greater, 1n the later a Leſſer 
Third, without ſo much as the leaſt al- 
tering any one ſtring ; which conſpi- 
ring harmony will (asl ſaid) with an 
unſiopt freedom, eccho forth at the end 
of every Leſion; that you may, at the 
ſame time, enjoy the melody of the Lyra, 
as well as the imtelligence of Notes. 

But I wonder our Obſerver, who ne- 
ver durſt ſo much as pretend to the 
Viol, ſhould ſo boldly fall upon our 
Publiſher , whom he acknowledges 4 
profeſ#dViolift, and whom he may jultly 
reverence, both tor his years and know- 
ledg. But attend his words : '73s ſtrange 
that he ſbould be ignorant of the impoſ- 
fobility, &c. And Ithink (5 too, it there 
had been any : we may aſlure our ſelves, 
that a Maſter of ſo long experience 
would never have commended impofli- 
bilities to the world. 4 

Well ! *ris no matter for that : here's 
an argument, Sir, commands attention. 
Yhe example he ſets down was made for 
Children, therefore (it ſeems ) the Uni- 
werſal CharaFer can reach no far- 


ther. Though 
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Though this Argument had one leg 
in the Parentheſis, and t'other out; yet 
I am reſolv'd it ſhall not eſcape our 
conlideration. But now, Sir, we have 
taken care the Argument do not 
elcape us3 our next buſineſs is to con- 
lider, how we ſhall eſcape the Argu- 
ment, 


I firſt thought to deny the Antece- 
dent, becauſe tew men play a greater 
compals than was contained in that 
Letlon 5 but then doubting that co- 
gent Illative (zt ſeems ), I thought the 
Conſequence might be a little lame, 
eſpecially conſidering the Obſerver's 
torelaid Hornbook, in which are con- 
tain'd thoſe very ſame 24 Letters which 
conſtitute the moſt Learned Books in 
the World. . 

W hich being taken notice of, may 
ſave us from any ſuch ſudden violent 
Conclullon, as he would make ; That 
becaule the Rudiments of O&aves are 
advantagious to young beginners, 
theretore ever after they muſt be uſe- 
leſs, and an hindrance. 


The next thing is an Appendix to 
his Objection Le grand, which I have 
3 an- 
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anſwered in a particular Scheme, that 
demonſtrates his way incumbred with 
five times the ſame inconveniency. 
Oaly at the end of it, he entails a ſmall 
ſurmiſe of his own : for whereas I ne- 
ver required or uſed more than one aſci- 
titious line over or under the Five; he 
will have a ſpeedy commiſſion for the 
raiſing of three , four , or more; as 
though he was in all haſte making a 
Ladder toclimb the three-ſquare place 
of preterment, 

But at laſt finding he had made only 
a little wrangle upon the Viol, and 
being angry the Stationer had already 
ſold more of my E//ays. than his durſt 
venture to print Obſervations upon 
them; He humbly ſuppoſes the Author 
has bought them all himelf. 

Well (aid Colonel Coker! But though 
the Author never bought any of his 
own Books,yet he has ſeveral of the0b- 


. fervers, and given them to his Friends, 


chat they might ſce what ſort of Argu- 
ments this great Oppoler 1s forced to 
vtz, and how exceeding angry he 1s, 
by how much he has the lefs to fay. 

P. 25, Rittle Bladder, rattle. Now 
comes Herpiechord, Virginals,Organs; 
which the Obſerver a/erts ta be com- 
| picas 
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pleat Conſort if rightly managed. And 
therefore *twas, Sir, I ſuppole the lit- 
tle Gentleman- Jack-an-apes allowed 
them two ſtaves of Lines, which con- 
tain four whole Octaves, and they are 
able to fill any blew-bladder 1n the 
world. 

But this is only a little Proverbial- 
raillery of the Obſervers: We will 
therefore conftder the nature of thoſe 
Inſtruments. And here I mult lay down, 
That except a man hath been given ve- 
ry much to Span farthing, he never em- 
braces above eight Notes at a time with 
one hand, and they may be foundin 
leſs than the ſame number of Lines, 
which the 0bſerver requires. Though 
by the way I muſt mention the diffter- 
ence; that ſometime his Lines and 
Spaces ſignifie one thing , and ſome- 
times another ; and each hand peſter'd 
with a diſtraQing-ditference; 1n mine, 
they are both and ever the lame. 

Ay! but good Sir (lays the 0bſer- 
ver ), you can't carry on your Letſon 
perhaps, without the Looping and rhip- 
ping of your humble ſervants B MT up- 
on all occaſions. 

Now for the honeſt B MT, I have 
commanded them to lignilie fopdoodles, 

E 4 fools» 
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fools-caps, ſancineſſes or any thing elſe 

the Obſerver pleales to have them, ex- 

cept bawadry ; and that, I will inno wiſe 

allow them to (ignifie : which if ever 

out of compliance with the Obſerver, | 

ſhould be perſwadedto; yet I charge 

them that they ſignifie ſo only in his 

on'n private meditations. 

Here, Sir, I muſt acquaint you in fa- 
vour of the foreſaid honeſt B MT,that 
tr other day I met with a curious pair of 
Phanatical Harpſechords. made by that 
Arch-Heretick Charles Haward, which 
were ready cut out into Octaves, (as 
am alſo told he abufively contrives all 
his) in ſo much that by the leaſt hint of 
B MT, all the Notes were ealily tound, 
as lying in the ſame poſture, in every 
one of their Octaves. 

And that, Sir, wirh this advantage, 
that ſo ſoon as the Scholar had learn'd 
one hand, he waterſtood them both, 
becauſe the polition of the Notes were 
tor both the ſame. 

I muſt confeſs that by reaſon of fo 
great a diſtance, I have not yet recet- 
ved my Letters from Rome and Vienna, 
that | cannot politively aftlert what 
Signior Froſcobaldi, or Froberger have ' 
cone; but *tts gencrally believed that 
even 
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even their Organs are diſpoſed after 
the ſame Heretical manner. 

But for Monſieur Samboneer, as be- 
ing not ſo far from home, I am fully 
allured his Harpſechord did comply 
with the Octavian BMT; inſlomuch 
that he could never be perſwaded in all 
his life to put a Sharp between B and 
c, or EandF; but juſt,in the ſame 
polition as our Whirlegig , he runs 
round with an half-note, and three 
whole onesz with another half-note, 
and twb whole ones; and then the firſt 
circulating half-note again, 

W hat a baſe fellow was this Mon- 
ſieur Samboneer £ I am confident this 
Monſieur Samboneer (hall never agen 
be put into the Catalogue of Exropg- 
an Organiits, when the Obſerver next 
muſters them, to give me battle; which 
alas! Sir, how ſhould a feeble Efſayer 
withſtand, eſpecially when Dr. Bu is 
plac*d in the front, 

Yet this the F//ayer reſolves to aſlert, 
and then betake himſclt to his heels, 
that theſe foreſlaid great men never 
made any thing in their lives, but 
might be writ with a clear facility 
according to the impoſſeble Fſ/ay. 


But 
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But perhaps you may look upon 
this only as a bold aflertion; I muſt 
therefore acquaint you, that my Stati- 
oner.to vindicate us trom Mr. Thetcher's 
childiſh leſſons ( as the Obſerver calls 
them) does intend this long vacation 
to print one of the beſt and moſt dift- 
ficult ſuits of Leſlons he can meet 
with, according to -our cortradigory 
Eſjay. 

Well, but for all this, the Obſerver 
knows a thing will do my buſineſs for 
me; and 'tis a thing, Sir, ſo pertinent 
to the matter 1n hand, that it requires 
your ſerious conlideration ; the Eſſayer 
is naturally of a rebical complexion,and 
was 1t ever known that a man of a 
rubical Complexion ever writ good 
Eilays? 

Now, Sir, you ſee what a malicious 
Caviller he is, a vile fellow, to endea- 
vour to ſpoil my | Marriage | Perhaps 
my Miſtreſs might never have ſeen it; 
for Love (the Poets ſay) # blind : Or 
elſe ſhe might have taken it for a modeſt 
bluſh, but to the very abyls of envy, 
he tells all the world, I am not capable 
of bluſhing. 

W hat [hall I do in this caſe? It I 

quote 
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quote Dr. Lower de Sanguine,who ſays, 
Such perſons, by that errancy of the 
blood, have a greater confluence of 
ſpirits to the brains, and therefore may 
be capable of -writing Etlaysz perhaps 
he'l contemn him as too much a Scho- 
lar, and too little a Muſician. W here- 
fore to ſave a turther trouble, he may 
e'en refle&t upon himſelf, and he'l find 
good reaſon to pardon me, lince nature 
1s much more exculable, than wice. 

P.36. Comes our Imperial Lute; 1n 
which the Obſerver hath no more rea- 
ſon to be politive, than if he had been 
treating of the Simick or Epigoninm, 
yet thus he enters, 

Alas poor dumb thing! all that in- 
nate ſweetneſs and excellency the 
Eſſayer talks of, is but as abſolute « tale 
of a tub as ever wanted bottom. Nay Sir, 
and this bottom: he moſt maliciouſly ex- 
plains to be the very ſubſtantial bottom 
of Truth: Which is in plain terms to 
call it a Sounder,a flam, or a Cokeriſm, 
or whatſoever elte he pleaſes to call it, 
when he begins his calling agen. 

Now who could expect the poor 
dumb Lute (ſhould receive any kind 
uſage from an Obſerver that begins ſo 

rerribly ? But let us be content, and 
we 
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we (hall hear more preſently 5 for he 
will open his budget, and draw you 
forth, That true excellency which is pe- 
euliarly hers , which is the making a 
compleat conſort with the ſlop of one hand 
only, which he, (the Ellayer) notwith- 


Standing his gay commendations, has 


abſolutely rob'd her of. 
O brave Lute! *Twas well for thee 


. thou was not dead betore the Obſerver 


was born, and without doubt this new 
reveal'd excellency ſhall keep thee 
alive for ever for the future, We will 
therefore a litrle underſtand this trea- 
lure of excellency. 

A Lutinift hath commonly upon his 
left hand tour fingers; all thele four ' 
are upon great and eminent occaſions 
made to ſtop a compleat conſort. Hold 
it faſt, here's the excellency , which [ 
doubt is ſomething in danger. 

For the Harpſechord pretends to 
ſtop twice as many Notes with both 
hands, whilſt thou poor dumb thing 
can uſe but one hand tor that purpoſe, 
and the thumb too only becomes an in- 
tigoificant ſupporrer. 

Nay, and this prating Harpſcchord 
Will pretend to (top and (ſtrike theſe 
Notts with the lame hand, at the ſame 

time, 
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time, which the poor dumb Lute cannot 
do; but making a comple at Conſort with 
the ſlop of one hand only, remains 4 
poor dumb thing , till 'tis ſtruck with 
the other hand ; and then it becomes 
a ſpeaking thing, like its imitating Grt- 
tar,or like the Viol, or Violin: but then, 
Sir, what think you of the Dulcimer, 
which is 2 ſpeaking thing, without ever 
being a flopt dumb thing at all? 

Andit I dowt think the dazling glo- 
ry of this xew reveal'd excellency futh- 
cient to confound all my aſſignment 
of the Notes to the Lute,inſtead of the 
Tableture, and thoſe incomparable ad- 
vantages, which I ſhew'd to be their 
conſequence (and he hath not the leaſt 
impeach'd); then mult it be imputed to 
my blind (tupidity in not perceiving 
the worth of a zew revead excet- 
lency. 

Now, Sir. the Eager having a mind 
tobe crols, Ple tell you what he ſays. 
That though the Obſerver did prove 
the Harpſechord and Organ to be lome- 
thing a greater compatls than the Lute, 
and the YViol or Violin to humour 2 
loud or foft Note, which the former 
were not capable of , the Sagbuts and 
Cornets {Oo continue a found; Yet he 

did 
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did not prove, that thoſe Excellencies 
which were ſeparately the credit of 
other Inſtruments, were not here uni- 
ted into one, toconlummate the perfe- 
(ich of the Lute: which was my al- 
ſertion from thoſe various. paſſions it . 
does excite (Eſſay p. 62.). Nay, and 
that he may be altogether as ill-nutur'd 
as the Obſerver , he ſulpe&ts that mew- 
reveal'd excellency tobeonly a treache- 
roxs diſcovery of its imperfeFion. 

P.37. Whatſoever the Lute gets by 
the ſhift, 'tis clear the Adaſter's utterly 
undone. For by my happening upon 
the pititul unmaſterly Arrons Gigue, 
for an example to ſhew the talling or 
riſing of an Octave, the two Notes re- 
maining in the ſame place witha differ- 
ent Letter ( as comes to paſs twice in 
that Leſſon). Therefore all people 
muſt conclude that ſame ArronsGigue tG 
be the ſupreameſt Maſter-piece which 
ever the eminent Mr. Aogers plaid or 
compoſed for the Lute; and ſo Mr, Ro- 
gers is abuſed and undone. 

Well, Sir, but how it people wor't 
conclude {o? then I ſuppoſe *tis no abuſe, 
and the Obſerver concludeth nothing 
to his purpoſe. 


But 
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But I know ſomething a little more 
to my purpoſe; That this very emi- 
nent Mr. John Rogers can aflurethe 0b- 
ſerver, or any man elſe, That he hath 
ſeen #ſuit of Leflons excellent and dit- 
hcult beyond exception. upon that 
pleaſant tuning propoſed in the Eſ/ay, 
writ according to the Univerſal Chara- 
Fer, and from thence play'd upon the 
Lute. Which looks a little like that 
paltry argument whereby Zemo confu- 
ted the Philoſopher, That there might 
be ſuch a thing as motion. 

Thus,Sir,1 abuſed Mr. Rogers, abuſed 
the precious memory of Mr. Simpſon : 
nay, in the very firſt line of his Book, 
the Obſerver lays down, T hat the whole 
Univerſal CharaGer was Abuſiveneſs in 
the abſtraft: but I know one Juſty 
Abuſe in the concrete . for which [1 
would be loath to exchange all the 

Abuſcs in my Book. 
> That unparallel'd atiront committed 
by the Obſerver in his Dedication;where 
he makes thoſe Gentlemen who are 
em loyed in the Sacred Service of His 
Majeſty's Chappel, to be Patrons of 
his Ribaldry and Railing; whereby he 
has ſo far libel'd their Reputations, 2s 
to make the world b<licve, thole 'Ad- 

Urelics 
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dreiles to be moſt acceptable to them, 
which were preſented in the baſeſt 
language. 

Certainly it had been more proper 
for him, when he tound his {ſtomach fo 
foul, and his gall to overflow, rather 
to have called for his Baſox to eaſe 
himſelf, than his I#4-horn to make a 
Preſent to perſons of ſuch Place and 
Ingenuity. 

And indeed,nothing could have aba- 
ted that true reſpeCt I bear for any per- 
{on that pretends the leaſt Service to 
their S. Majeſties , but that neceſſity 
which now lies upon me in replying to 
thoſe Obſervations in which the Author 
has ſo baſely abuſed, not ſo much me, 
as his own Royal fellow-ſervants. 

P. 38. That which remains, is only 
a blind buſineſs of tranſlating a Greek 
Alſtedius ; which I muſt conteſs not to 
underſtand, no more than our 0bſerver. 
Does he mean owt of Greek, or into 
Greek £ neither of which has ever been 
done yet, that I ken off ; therefore 
riddle my Riddle. And then for that 
ſtiaking ſtory that ſavours of ſome old 
Onion-like Fornicator , with his gray- 
head and green-tail; 1 diſmils it as. al- 
together unan{werable, F 

ut 
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But ſince the 05/erver hath been fo 
liberal as to beltow two Cepics of 
Verſes upon me, I will borrow one to 
re-pay him, out of that excellent E- 
pigrammatiſt, Val. Martial, lib, 3. 


Epigr. 43. 


Mentiris juvenem tindis , Lentine 
capillis 
Tam ſubity coruws, qui modo cygnw 
eras. 
Non omnes fallis , ſcit te Proſerpina 
canum, 
Perſonam capiti detrabat illa two, 


And therefore how unbecoming ſuch 
things are. will be an eafte conſequence; 
which it I had the leaſt inclination to 
Poetry, I would tranſlate z but at pre- 
ſent I ſhall remit the Obſerver to his 
Friend 7. Philips tor conltruction. 


P. 39. To conclude (lays he), The ex- 
perience of thoſe young men ( children, 
long fince His Majeſty s happy reſtaura- 
tion ) who have alt ained to that emi- 
nency in Muſick by our Scale. will con- 
vince him , there is no neceſſity of ta- 
hing up a man's whole life in the drud- 
gery of that Science. ' 

| + Þ But 
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But Sir, Ple een reſolve for once, 
45 the Obſerver reſolves, That I wort 
be convinc'd. For theſe excellent 
young men before his Majeſty's happy 
return, did (many of them) perfeqly 
underſtand the Rudiments of Mulick; 
and have for theſe dozen years ſince, 
been conſtantly encouraged by the 
favours of a gracious Prince's Court,aſ- 
fiſted by the lively Inſtructions of the 
molt excellent Maſters, but much more 
by their own natural zgeries, in that 
continual employment to- which they 
had dedicated themſelves : ſo that I 
will not be convinc'd, however theſe 
perſons are indeed excellent and in- 
comparable, That therefore Muſick 
hath been always of very ealie attain- 
ment to ſuch as take it up only for a 
recreation or pleaſure; or that there 
is no drudgery in the Principles of 
this Science; which was my Allertion, 
and ought to have been his Conſe- 
quence, if he would have made his 
very concluding- Concluſion any thing 
to the purpoſe. 

There 1s one ſcrap of his Argument 
ſtill behind. Theſe Gentlemen attain: 
ed to that eminency in Muſick by our 
Scale, Therefore, Sir, I ſuppoſe this 

Scale 
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Scale is the taufa ſine qui non, of their 
eminency. *T were pity hut this Scales 
was cut in Aablalter, 'and ſhew'd 
amongl(t the Tombs. 

Bur { am apt tothink, they came no 
more to be emineat for having learn'd 
thisScale,than the Macedowian conquer- 
ed the Ea(tern world, becauſe his name 
was Alexander, or that any man 
whole Name is Alexander, is now able 
to conquer the world: though *tis 
probable, that dreadtul Name 1s (till 
more like to make the Afaticks run, 
than the uncouth words of the Gamut 
are to inſpire a man with Muſick. 

Well, Sir, I bave ſtaid ſolong upon 
this Argument, till I find it has at laſt 

| calv'd a Parentheſis, and this Parenthe- 
| | fs takes after irs Dam, and is argu- 
mentative too. This Scale is the only 
+ Univerſal Char aFer,by which all People, 
all Nations, and Religions converſe, 
Now, Sir, if it were not for the 
abuſiveneſs of the thing , Experiment; 
I would lay a ſuit of Leſſons of the 
eminent Mr. John Rogers, in the Cha- 
racer he plays them, before the 0bſer- 
vcr..to be performed upon the Organs. 
But that's, alas, too abulive. 'I is long 
fince that the Lute hath abandon'd 
P'2 te 
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the difficulties of the Scale, and ſo loſt 
the 0bſerver's favour and knowledg. 

But, Sir, if all men learn the Gamer, 
then the Gamut is an univerſal thing, 
and all men have the Gant: Soit all 
the Nations of Exrope learn ABC.&c. 
then the Alphabet is an univerſal thing; 
and fo all the Nations in Exrope have 
ABC, &c. And ſo, and ſo 'tis impoſ- 
fible to prove, that there ever was any 
confuſion at Babel, or need of any pre- 
ſent agreement, becauſe the rudiments 
of all Nations are the fame both for 
their Languages and Muſlick. 

Now | give the world joy of this 
happy agreement 3 for I profeſs 'twas 
the firſt time was well ſatisf'd in it, 
Though I ſtill doubt, that the differ- 


ent Nations ſpell various ſyllables - 


with thoſe univerſal Letters, and have 
got a confounded trick, to call the ſame 
thing by different names, that I can't 
for my life underſtand them, unleſs l 
put my ſelf tothe trouble of learning 
them all without book. 

And I am alſo alittle doubtful, that 
the Muſicians do take out of their 
Univerſal Scale five different lines for 
every different part, and ſo the Notes 
ſtand in dificrent places. that though l 

ſhould 
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ſhould know their ſcituation in the 
Mean, yet they would all give me the 
{lip, when I came either to the Baſe or 
Treble. So that all the wziverſality the 
Obſerver can pretend to, is, that all the 
world is troubled with «niverſal va- 


riations. 
Let us conſider , All men hitherto 


play in F faut cl:f* for the Baſe,there- 
fore F fa ut cliff is an univerſal Cha- 
rater; all men play in C ſol faut for 
the Mean , therefore C ſol fa ut Cliff 
is an Univerſal CharaQter, exaQly the 
ſame; as, becauſe all Engliſh or French- 
men ſpeak Engliſh or French, whether 
they be in Exrope or America, there- 
fore Engliſh and French are two Uni- 
verſal Characters. 

But how abſurdly he fetters a differ- 
ent Univerſal CharaQter toecach parti- 
cular part of Muſick, is apparent to 
any that underſtand the nature of the 
thing. As though 'twas no matter how 
great the difference and confuſion 
were, ſo long as they were Univerſal, - 
and all men agreed them to be Uni- 
verlal. 

Which is one of the moſt ſlippery 
quirks | ever met with in my life, to 


prove, That an Univerſal Difference 
| G 3 would 
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would make an Univerſal Charader, as 
well as an Univerſal Agreement. 

That noble delign of reconciling 
Languages,may ſomething diſcover our 
intentions , where to all Nations one 
thing muſt have only one and the ſame 
Character 3; that when any perſon of 
what ſpeech ſoever ſees it, he may yet 
apprehend what 1s intended thereby, 
though 'each man will (till call it after 
the cuſtom of his own Countrey. 

Thus if by one Harmontous wri- 
ring we place the Notes of every QO- 
Ctave and Part in the ſame ſcituation, 
each Voice and Inftrument will have 
a propriety therein; and by being able 
to play or ſingany one part, we ſhall 
be able to play or fingin all parts, as 
you may fee more at large in my E/- 


ay. 
And there is very good reaſon it 
ſhould be fo : for as a Tune is the ſame 
Tune, whether ſung in Baſe, Mean, or 
Treble; fo in each of them the Notes 
ſhould be all placed upon the ſame 
Lincs and Spaces. 


Having now made ſome particular 
return to every Argument or Pretence 
t could find in cach-page of the 0bſer- 

; vations, 
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vations, I can't but think how hele 
wince and1 fling at Mathematicks for 
the future, how he'le laugh at the na- 
inre and reaſons of the thing. 

| But the Theory and Pradtiſe of Mu- 
lick are faſtned together by ſo ſtrong 
a Chain of Conſequences. that I would 
adviſe bim to conſider theſe follow- 


ing Propoſitions, before he make him- 
ſelf ridiculous. 


The Five Propoſitions.s 


I. That Muſick conſiſts in Proporti- 
ons, and is ſubjet® to Arithmetical 
Laws. Which all learned Muſicians 
in all Ages of the World have aſ- 
ſ(erted. ..: 

I. That the firſt and moſt natural 
diviſion of Muſick is into Of aves,where 
the Notes and Half-Notes always circu- 
late in the ſame order: As is demon- 
ſtrated by Practical Experience as well 
as Speculative. 

Il. That the Rudiments of learning 
Muſick ought to be agreeable tothe nature 
of the Science. Wherefore we caſt a- 
way thoſe inſignificant hard words of 
the Gam ut, which proceed according 
to Sixths and Fowrths, retaining only 
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the-circular Alphabetical Letters for 
every Octave, and the Monoſyllables 
Mi, fa, ſol, la, to (ignifie the Propor- 
tions. 

IV. That "tis moſt eaſie, as well as 
moſt natural. by one perpetual conſtancy, 
fo place the ſame Notes of every OF ave, 
in the ſame lines and ſpaces , that the 
mumerows variations of Cliffs may be 
avoided. 

V. That ſince in this one Univerſal 
Charager of OFaves. we may compre- 
hend all parts of Muſick , 'tis needleſs 
—40 engage in thoſe difficulties which en- 
creaſe our trouble, and confine our know- 
ledg to a leſſer compaſs. 


I have expoſed theſe Propoſitions 
to the 0bſerver's contideration, out of 
a gratetul requital , becauſe he fo ge- 
neroully contels'd the one Objection 
upon which he refuſed my whole Book; 
& it he can but confute theſe Pragmati - 
cal Propoſitions, wil be lo well ſatisfied, 
that he ſhall not need to anſwer one 
word of my Vindication beſides, 

But | conteſs, I do nor zet think my 
ſelt conimed, by his alledging an ab- 
frdi:y, which is five times more con» 
[1derable his own way 3 or by ſhewing 

that 
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that I make uſe of two natural Pheno- 
mena of Muſick; which is all, witha 
little ſcurrilous raillery, he pretendsto 
oppoſe againſt my whole Eſſay 3 where 
in the Contents T had fum'd up ſo many 
advantages, which he could not in the 
leaſt deny to be conſequents of it. 

Had I, Sir, ſooner underſtood what 
thoughts the ſober and ingenious part 
of the world entertain'd concerning 
the Obſervations, I ſhould not have 
troubled you to read, nor my ſelf to 
write a Vindication from them; which 
I have lately received a much better 
account of from a more Honourable 
hand, and beg your permiſſion to ad- 
join it, I am, 


SI R, 


June 1, 1672, Tour moeſi bumble and moft 
obliged Servant, 
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To Mr. T.S. 


SIR, 


Aving received conll- 
derable advantages 

from your Muſical Eſſay,&c. 
I was much concern'd to ſee 
ſo happy a Deſign fo ſcurri- 
louſly traduced. But the a- 
buſivenels of the Language 
ſufficiently beſpeaks his ſpite 
to your Perſon, rather than 
any ſober diſlike of your E- 
ſay; thar it isplain his deſign 
was not to return an An- 


ſwer, bat a Libel; and when 
he 


« (2) 

he had bark'd, and prin'd, 
and ſhew'd his teeth, his fear 
kept him art a diſtance, ſo that 
though he wrote an Anſwer, 
yet was afraid to meddle 
with the Controverlie. 

But your Credit is too 
ſacred to be be-ſpatter'd by 
all his Ribaldry; and by 
throwing dirt at a perſon of 
ſo unblemiſh'd Fame,heonly 
dirty s his own fingers. I hope 
you will laugh at, and con- 
remn his malice, and by no 
means think him worthy a 
Reply. 1am confident, there 
are few that have read both, 
that expe& one; Tam ſure 
they cannot, if they under- 


ſtand cither. And 


(3) 
And as for 7 apſfters and 


Drawers, the great admirers 
of your worthy Adverſary 
( who think, he hath utterly 
bafledall your Muſical Eſſays, 
out of Hudibras and the Ac- 
cidence_) you need not much 
care for ſatisfying them; 
eſpecially ſince. there is no 
queſtion, but that a man of 
an ordinary capacity might 
ſo improve himſelf in one 
week s time at Biliingsgate, 
as to anſwer ſufficiently his 
moſt ſubſtantial Objeti- 
ons. 

And, really, ſome of itis 
ſo naſty, that a modeſt 
man would be afraid to 


rouch 
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touch it with a pair of 
Tongs; and itsnothing but 
uſe that hath made himſelf 
not aſhamed of it; you may 
ſee the ſame page divided 
betwixt Scripture and , R4- 
baldry ; Luſt got into Para- 
diſe, and the Goat once 
more upon .the Sacred Al- 
tar, as if he had meant to 
droll Religion out, of the 
world, and revive the W or- 
ſhip of Cotytto's Temple. 
His 38 page hath words 
ſo naſty, one would have 
thought he had ſpoken 
through a Clyſter-pipe, and 
like the Apocrypbal Beaſt, 
2 Fſdr. 11.10, the voice bad 


not 


(5) 
not come out of his bead, but 


the midst of his body. 

As for his whole Book, 
he himſelf confeſſeth, p. 27. 
one third part of it tobeno- 
thing to the purpoſe: And 
of the poor 7 birteen Leaves 
that remain, I find upon juſt 
account, T hat they are fluff 'd 
with Il dull Copies of Verſes, 
XXIX merry Proverbs, 
III Scraps of Latine, IV Sen- 
tences of Scripture, A Bawdy 
Story, A Sacred Anthem, O 
bone Jeſu, &c. mixed in 4 
general heap of NC atineſs. 
Beſides many pretty Quiblets 
and ſmart Rhithms that come 
in as Juckily, as if he 

would 
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would have cap'd Verſes with 
Yon. | 
He ſcorns to have one 
Period depend upon ano- 
cher, but will have every 


Sentence ſet up for it {elf ; 
and truly the Book is no- 


thing bur Thrums and 
Shreds, which being ſticch'd 
rogether with blew Thred, 
look like a Taylor's Apron, 
or a Fool's Coat, 

I find his very firſt Sen- 
rence, line 7 (as well as ma- 
ny other ) to be ſuch piriful 
Nonſenſe and falſe. Engliſh, 
that I ſhould have lefr him, 
as a very Dunce, to the 
correction of the Rod and 

Ferula, 
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Ferula, had he not told me 
in the next page, that be un- 
gerſtood the degrees of Compa- 
rifon; yea ,; and that more 
ver be hack once leard'd the 
Syntax ; and again,p.3 1. that 
he)iBappily: 'remembred: the 
defitition'of. 4 Noun, to be 
either ſeen, felt, beard, or un- 
derfiood : which 'tis Cirange 
be ;ſhould pretend to, and 
yet take falſzty, inſ; Fenificancy, 
ahd contradiFory, for three 
Noun Subſtantives, p. 1 

Which truly may dll 
be, ſince Muſick is the only 


thing, where he can domore 
than pretend ; though here- 
in his Objcttions are fo in- 

GC, ſignificant, 
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ſgnificant, that, were it .not 
for that genuine malice, 
wherewith he always writes, 
I ſhould have thought you 
had hired him to have credi- 
ted your Eſſay. 

Gs of his ObjeQions 
only ſhew the natural ad- 
vantages which Muſick ob- 
rains by your. deſign; others 
are ſo contradictory, that 
they fall together by the ears 
among themſelves , like the 
fighting- race of Cadmus's 
Serpent's teeth; and you 
need only "ws on, for they 
naturally deſtroy one ano- 
ther. 


And md a ſhort expe 


Qatio 
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Qation 1s requiſite, and will 
be ſufficient : for, though 1 
ſcarce know any new thing 
ever propoſed, but italways 
met with ſome angry Anta- 
goniſt; yet the true nature 
of the thing, and the great- 
eſt conveniency, have, in 
ſpite of all oppoſition,at laſt 
gaind a general acceptance. 
One that has had bur a 
{mall infight into Muſick, 
may eaſily perceive, how, 
ever lince the days of Guido, 
tis continually altering into 
a greater eaſe, as well as 
excellency. Muſicians have 
not Jong caſt off thoſe per- 
plexed diſtindions of Mood, 
CE 9 T ime, 
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Time, and Prolation, the Li- 
gatures of the long Notes, 
with the ſtiriff obſervance 
which way they wagged their 
zails ; and many more trou- | 
bles they are now unwilling 
to undergo, which you may 
read more of in Mr. Morley. 

But I remerhtber particu- 
larly in his Second Part, p. 
104, he gives a. more per- 
ſpicuous way of ' pricking 
Canon: And this ( faith he) 
I thought good to ſhew you, 
not for any curioſety which if 
mit, but the eaſaneſs and com- 
modity which it bath; becauſe 
tt xs better thanto prick ſo, as 
to make one ſit five or ſo hours 


beating 
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beating bi brains to find out 
the following part. But ſuch 
bath been our manner in many 
things heretofore , to do things 
blindly, and to trouble the wits 
of Prattitioners. 

As I know Muficians are 
now more ingenious than 
thoſe reſolute Blades whom 
the good old man had juſt 
cauſe to beangry at; fol do 
not know of any Perſzan Sta- 
tut? thathas be'nſince madeto 
forbid them to accept of any 
thing that ſhall be propoſed 
for theeaſe and advancement 
of Muſick, which isthe pre- 
ſent controverſie. 

I am a little more con- 
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cern'd in that doughty Ob- 
jzetion , where he deſtroys 
your Reputation in Mu- 
ſick, becauſe you once ſtudi- 


ed Phylick. 

Pretty ſubtle! Packolet's 
Horſe had a wooden Peg in 
his head,therefore M.L. muſt 
needs have a crack in the 
place where the Peg ſhould 
have been. I appeal to any 
ſober man, Whether this be 
not as rational a concluſion, 
as can be drawn from the o- 
ther in diſgrace of your 
Book. For had your Ad- 
verlary read Plato, or Athe- 
nens, Porpbyrie,or Famblicus, 
the excellent Phyſician Cel- 


Jus, 
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ſus, or among(t the Moderns, 
Paracelſus, &c. he would 
have met with thoſe that ſtu- 
died Muſick upon the very 
account of curing Dilcaſcs ; 
and that both conliſt in ma- 
king and producing Har- 
mony. 

He might have remem- 
bred (if he had ever known 
it) that the Ancients were ſo 
ſenlible of this, as to make 
the one God Apollo, Patron 
of both the Sciences. But 
alas! Don Quixot and Rib- 
lais have wrote nothing of 
the Subje& , and therefore I 
hope you will pardon the 
miſtake. 


G 4 So 
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So that in, good earneſt, 
had this Author any fach 
learned deſign, as L have met 
with in a Pamphlet that was 
wrote in our late Warrs, 
where the Author ingenu- 
ouſly confefled, That he 
wrote that only to make the 
number of his Books juſt 
T wo-dozen ; or elle had he 
deligned to have begg d the 
pity of the World, by dit- 
covering his naſtinels and 
19norance, as Beggars expole 
their Ulcers to raiſe compal- 
ſion; I ſay, had either of 

theſe been his reaſon, ] ſhould 
| have applauded his defign : 


Put for a man, when. he 


raves, 


(15) 
raves, to think himfelf ſeri- 
ousand rational; nay, and to 
be angry with every body 
elſe, that will nor think: fo 
too, is certainly the grand 
diſtemper of Bedlam, and 
too plainly ſhews, that the 
poor man wants ?repaning 

in the Peg-place. 
Burt Ile tell you what is 
a great defign of his, and 
which moſt about London 
are ſenſible of,” That he 
takes upon him to be a ge- 
neral Confounder of all Mus 
fecal undertakings; in ſo much 
as he never wrote any thing 
m his life, but in contradi- 
ion to ſome other men, 
who 
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who would fain have known 
ſomething as well as he; but 
he reſolves they ſha'n't, and 
therefore whoever pretends, 
muſt juſtly ſuffer. 

If any man ſpeak of the 
; Theory of Muſick, Have at 
him! 1n his Epiſtle ro Mr. 
Simpſon's Compend. » He us one 
of our New Lights (of which 
this Age bath been monſtrous 
fruitful). He is a Speculator 
bow many Hairs-breadths 
wall reach from the top of 
Paul's Steeple to the Center of 
a Full-Moon; and demon- 
ſtrate, T batthe thouſandth part 
of a Minnte after, there will 
beſo many thouſand more Hairs 


neceſsary 


ww: 
neceſsary, by reaſon of the , 


Karths or Moon's motion. 
And hereby he thinks that 
he has fo undone all Mathe- 
maticks, as no Gentleman 
will ever after ſtudy a Sci- 
ence which is ſo deſpiſedand 
droll'd upon. 

And for PraQical Mufi- 
cians, he is allo in as great a 
rage at them too, when ever 
they lye in his way; witneſs 
his Little Conſort, and that 
fury he was in for his unfor- 
tunate Muſick, April 1.1666. 
where he is ſo ſevere upon 
thoſe Gentlemen that were 
performers of it (however 
it ſuited beſt with his occafi- 

ons 
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ons to commend{d them in his 
Book'againſt you), that he 
plainly tells them in his print- 
ed Vindication, That it was 
not bis buſineſs to find Eyes, 
Ears, or Honeſty , for any; or 
zo anſwer for other mens faults: 
And then roundly con- 
cludes; In fine, hs Vindication 
offers at no more, than denying 
thoſe' to be judges in Science, 
who are ignorant of its Prin- 
ciples. Thus the Diftator. 
So that whether Specula- 
tive, or Practical, no man 
muſt jadg but himſelf;cthough 
how unfit he is to judg of the 
nature of Muſick, who un- 
derſtands nothing of a Pro- 


portion 


(19) 
portion wherein irconfiſts, | 
leave even himſelf j9-judgs 
I muſt again 'renew my 

Entreaties, That. ſince all 
ſorts of nerſons haye hather- 
to deſpiſed his Raillery, you 
would not give him occati- 
on to be proud. of, an An- 
{wer; or have todo with a 
perſon who is of fach a de- 
bling Fancy , that can turn 
the bare. Letters of i the Al- 
phabet into Bawdery , and 
make the molt obliging page 
in your Book to bean abule 
of ſome deceaſed Patriot. 

| Thave reada ſtory of Aga- 
memnon, that he kept his (o - 
therwiſe-lewd ) Queen chaſt 


for 
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for ten years together, only 
by the gravenels of the Odes, 
he enjoyn d her to ſing and 
play till he return'd. I have 
nothing to entreat of your 
Antagoniſt, but that he would 


compoſe ſome ſuch Odes for 
bis own uſe; and that you 
would let him alone in that 
molt neceflary employment, 
fince that all perſons are ſati(- 
fied, His Deſign has ever been 
todiſcourage Muſick, yours to 


advance it. 


Norwich, May 
28. 1672. Towr Friend and 
Servant, 


N. E. 
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